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AESTEACT 

This repcort paaawuts fiactziFs from. the fits:- year of 
a pilot proccam .peraittiag iini»E5?arten ease students to eater: school 
at the fiaet; agcade 2ew«l <K-l rasczraa £ox 3-?«ar-olds| • The jmirpases 
of the stxKZ^' teret f;*5| i;o cob pass the acaaaaais: and social fedlaavior of 
the early admssi«ai»_ (m) stud«ats with tlast af the , regular £irst 
graders; I2i ttto egaanae the 7a;^di.ty of sc^simig aeasures; amd (3) 
to detemisnB -e^ satisfaction saf parents » tBa-dsers, and priatripals 
with the sen^^c&e offerea. It ans .found that tiue perforaaace of EA 
students cqksssswc. £*7oraJ£ly wi*^ th^t of first grade studeats. and 
that pairents., tftacb«rs» and p.r=acipals had a pcsd.tive attitteia 
towards the asograi. Hdvever, i::^y tended to loolc ,on the pronraa as 
at all cay fr-^i nf u rgg&rtcfl rather than a first grade 'alteraatiTe and few 
stndeats wea:« pcoidtttd or acceipted proaoti on to the sebond grade- In 
additior., it ma act poe^ble -to identify with confidence screening 
aeasures pre^i^iife oi irxccess tsi the K-1 progran. The pilot prograa 
is flurrentlr i.fe «eccmd yeax ^f operation. { iuthbr/MP) 
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EVALUiT THE EA2LY ADHISSION TO FIRST GRADE PROGF-iVM 

' •AB~'niACT 

ces-.D2--.i :c .--cge in the Maryland state byla^ a_ -jing fi^/e-year-olds to 

-ei-'-^r .i.rrr gr oiitsomery County Public School? c- --loped a oilot program 

.c...jo: yea- . i-79 to- identify selection criren^i for e4:rly admissioa , 
T. - air?roa=aas ,,^^-y admission .ware sdopted. In I, « ^rrall number of 

trtr^jreax-aics v _ ^Uos^ed; at the requ=3t of theiir T^arsntr, , : . anter regu lar 
0.*^e 1 cx-SEBfefts i. was impleiaanter in four , s=ionIs. 'Mgs. II r.onsii,tPd 

o: ntire --.ass- ^-2-year-olds who attended sc=:3o: fo/. ; full day. Si'j^ 
sc; ^ xs hsc . is. ._ :■ .i;^ arooms . 

At ir:^ enc o- t: --ar, approximately 40 percent of the2?U, . ^xiidents and 16 
|ercr-nt or t-ie asiiis^s j.n Plan XI weca .recomaended inr ecoad grade. One 
thx=a of the PL . - children and . only 10 percent of to* SL.a IZL children were 
actuaj.ly piac -d :: :coad grade as the perents 'of the otherr chcse not to have 
thei chixri ^cc£-^. -cd. At the beginning of the year, irr: achievement levels 
of:-- ear:l: acSE^s-on (EA) children ultimately recommsmaEd fcr promotion fo 
Grae 2 v&^t it ;he comparison- first graders j but ^ the end of the year 
the: -^er£ .toivig - sell or better than the average firsc grade student. The 
best pred« r promotion to Grade 2 was the r-ild's score oii the 

Metrapolitar. Lsadirsas Tests, although a number of chiiarea who received low 
Readiness sasxea _^ the fall also did well in tht program. The EarW 
Admission Ptergram ~ favorably received by principals, teachers, and parents 
m srnrte of the fa - that some staff and many parents were opposed to the idea 
of accelerating fi- -year-olds. ' 

B£f»Ht on -era* evaluation findings from the first year the pilot program, the 
ra_asan.ng v. -elimirjErj recommendatioi?^ were made: 

ri".wlement Plan I in schools interested in - arly admission to first 
Grade '■ \ ' ' ■ ■. . '■ 

Bffised on the success of the Plan I classes, any school in the county 
Ebould be permitted to institute such a program provided there is an 
interest in this approach, there is rJcz in the first grade 
c~iassrooma, and there, is staff support for ths concept. 

With regard to selecting students, fully £«iequate predictors of 
success have not yet been identified. Ar this time the most 
satisfactory method of selecting students .^iipears to be parent 
nominatidn combined with teacher and priu::^pal judgment. The 
Metropolitan ^Readiness Tests could be used to confirm selection for 
early admission, but they could not be validly used as evidence to 
exclude a child. 

1. ^ ^implement Plan II where appropriate 

Schools cotnmitted to early admission with' 'large numbers of parents • 
interested in the opportunity could institute the Plan II approach/ 
Efforts should be taken to insure that these parents do not perceive 
the program merely as at} all-day kindergarten. . 
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3. Consider a vari^v of nnf^rk^a j • . 

grade ' o£ options io^ almtting <=hUdr=: er.rly to fire: 

SOM «ay all r,v- or having -fiv.-" -ar " Id, „ . 

but ape..... pa„ of fhai^da; w^tMa' aVra^friS ^o^^'^^'^ 

-aera ia an^ia=««== i„ AanL i„ A4»l"lon- ?rosra« auggaats; 

^oduoing mora =.cLmic material i^i-vf f,. °^ ^° * ''''J', 
program with a a"4«ri^car"=""'"- " ^""^''^■'^ 

orograa is currently in its second year of ooeration a„ , • 

scaled for Sept=nar, 1980 viU pLvidf ad^rtionar /f ^""^^^^^^^^ 

uiie 3rc, ^ presenting --a follow- un A^t^^ additional information on 
par . : and additioL), ^ ^ Z^o^,^ ~ 



The zi^^oi 
repc : s 
the 3ro 
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EViHUAIIOl, OF TBS EASLV EMISSION 10 TIRST GR.-U>E PROffiA.. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



I. 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 



^n^^i^l^l^ ^l^^-^'^ 

,: child,4opon requertfof the^f^^^^^^ 

. if the .local supetintendeae mV h • °'^-==<' '° 'he first grade , 

grade. The prbgraa was implemented in W T^- , -^^ admission to first 
.ear. X. the X.„-s„ school %a/",?^e s^H^s :;ro1,ViS, ?He S^^'. "'■""V 

Of f^^-r-c^/ ^rr-^A»tjrnr t.rr:::L=f ^ 

regular Grade 1 classes. Plan I was imowT^ • - parents, to enter 

I , was impiementec in rour schools. 

fo. 'he%Sl ^^^;i atte.d.d schoo.- 

rate through the kindergarten and first ^rtdp t , P'^°S"«^ their own 

that some children would master firsr«St\St"-^T- «^ectation waa 

and could be promoted from the ear!v !dmi!J ''f' °^ ^^^^ 

schools had Plan II clas3rc^ms!\ admission class to .... grade. W 

the 2r:t^:^^riS:^^2l,^^^ r-^- the evasion .f' 

the evaluation were to:- ' ■ First Grade Program. The purposes of 

pri^ipalT : '""-1 ^ P^-nts, teachers, and 

additional data on thi s'econd group oTk stulents. ""'^""'W? ^■'<'- , 



A. 
B. 
C. 



II. METHODS 



A. Number 



rudents in the Evaluation 



were^ involted^ - admission students from" Plan I and 135 from Plan II 

were involved _e evaluation. Also included were lai first graders for 

2: p^se^^ed iI^e'°Ea''^''"" '''''''' ' '"^^ ^^^'^ ^ ^^^^ -^-^ 

An analysis of the demographic characteristics of the early admission and 
first grade scaxaects showed that thfey were generally representative^f t^e 
first graders ^ the county as regards sex and race/ethnic group. Black 
children, were slightly underrepresented in .the early " admission fa^ple: Asian 
^eS'nSted?:!"^ ovarrepteseuted. • . Hispanic children were ' prop'ortionluy 



B. Assessinrents 



I. 



Two instinaifents which could potentially be used to select children for 
early aamissicr were administered to the students in October, 1978. tZ 
tests were the Developmental Test of ■ Visual-Motor Integration (VMI) and the 
Metropolitan Eeaxiiaess Tests. Achievement at the end of%he year was measured 
mL.^ " , °u-' '^"^'^^q"" including standardized achievement testa (the 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests) and a teacher-constructed behavior checklist! 
t^«oLrr°f7^^'' measures were a rating scale which was inclXided as part of a 
teacher questionnaire on promotion and a class ranking. Table E. 2 presents a 

'^Include?' '''"^'"^ '"'^ administered and, which groups 



Schools 



»lan I 



Olney 

Poolesville 
Seven Locks 
Lynnbrook 

Total 



Ian II 



TABLE E.l 

Number of Children in Early Admission 
and Comparison Group by School 



Early 
Admission 



1 
2 
9 
6 
18 



(irade i 
Comparison 



• 9 
25 
5 
' 6 
.45 



Cash,ell 

Stedwick 

Takoma P^rk 

Twinbrook 

Whetstone 

Wyngate 

Total 



22 
21 
24 
22 

°20 
26 
135 



21 
25 
22 
24 

19 
25 
136 



3TAL 



153 



181 



. TABLE E.2 
Stunmary of Measures 



Measure 



Time of 
Data Collection 



Groups Wlio Received 



Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration (VMI) 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Auditory , 

Quantita^ve^-i^li^^ 

Early Childhood Checklist •::-:r:fii-;:^\:, 
Mathematics ' 
Language <• ^ ■•:;'.;--K'v.>..v 

Social Studies . 
Science . ■ . / ^. ry-'":- 

Work Habits 

General Social Development 

/ Metropolitan Achievement tests 

Reading 
^ Mathematics 

Language.:/': 

Teacher Promotion Questionnaire 



Beginning of 
school year 



^Beginning of . ij;! 
school year' ' 



All EA clashes 



All EA classes i?> 

^All. Grade -1.^^-^; 



. ....... ■♦■vV<^.4i,f^jr»^r^. v-a'-r'^iV.-Vi/l-i.--. 



Rank Order in Class 



End of school 
year 



End of school 
year . 

End of school 
- y^ar 

End of school 
year ^ 



Plan II. EA classes 
Plan II Grade 1 
Comparisons *. 



• All EA classes 
All Grade 1 : 
, Comparisons 

Teachers completed 
for every child 
in EA class 

Teachers rank^^f " 
\ ; Ordered each^'K 
; Plan II EA 
classroom -r^;:V 
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III. FINDINGS 

A. Promotions to Grade 2 



? -r.- ^^S^Ta^f lU^^^^^^^^ 
ot Asiaa descent were recommended for Grade 2. Of the" •^•i 1 j 
recommended, 9 parents refused icceleration, leaving 16 M chil/ ff? 
percent) who were actually placed in Grade 2. 16 EA children (10 . 

^ There were large differences between the Plan I and Plan II arhnnl. lu ' 
proportion . of children . recommended for Grade j °™ "'"""Is the : 

, ioughii^^ercentof their^m stuS^tfl^ .^ac^ in'^ « 

contrast, .5>lan. 11 , schools -.recommended 13 :p4rcent Tf .Veir chUdrir^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^^r:^:^^^''^ ^interpreted to mean ^^"^S^ 

jy Plan I.,achOol-s . served a^iall „C TlX/^ITJ^- """""ts- .;in . ,each plan. ' 
« high likelihood of .succesa>^l°::^^ II s J U ,f rv'ld^a^^^otj^r' "ant'^r .' " 



th— p^t <ysrfs— - 

: xn thexr decision to enroll their five-year-olds directly IS^a lfr^ f f 

^- S^^^^^J'^T^ apparent/ had .ore Ht ^^out^^f "L^ "^hl^^^ 
child into a grade .which would separate the child from age-mates. ^ 

of the Early Admission Stiidents ' '. ' il^.v, :vv;-c:-:^^ 

^5 As a^g^up^ the>arly ' admission' Vtudents were below' the comSs^m'lSfW 
graders -at! the beginning of the year. This is based T thT coZrIsorof S ^ ^ 

fr-L-:- -hf :if-ti:;=:Lir^^ ^ 
'^zj^^ r th:i;ch^jdrr^ 

tea.h.rs .. judged thair , student' ^ t'^Zt ^y^ 1 ::t"°\; 'Jhef^ 
reading, mathematics, and general academic ability but beginn^i year JLsr^ ^ 
grade m social development. , The averages for /u measures f or ^t^r eSv ■ • ' 
Admission children and the first graders are presented in Table E 3. 

The lower achievement qf the early admission students at' th? end of theW"^ 
year was consistent with the observations conducted in thei EA classrooms 
observations indicated that in general the EA classes at the end of the' vTal - 
year ^^J^^^^.^lf/^^.^^ ^PP^P-^^'^ .f?- first graders in the middle of "^thr^^^ 
^ - were , somewhat , 
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TABLE E.3 

Average Scores on Assessment Measures 



Beglaning-o£~ 

Year Measures 



Total 
Group. 
(N=153) 



Early Admissioa 



Plan I 
(N=18) 



Plan II 
CN»135) 



Reconmended 
to Grade 2 
(N=25) 



First Grade 
Total 
Group 
(N-181) 



Beginnia j/' ^Gf-Year Measures 

vMi', '■'"gv': 10.2 ''v. 

^Metrbpolitaa:Readines3:■i,^^^riiii<•^^ 
Total •r^-^^^^MM-:.::: K-^^l'.! . ' 



10.9 



10.1 



62.5 



57.1 



11.2 



68.7 



■ / .- :"iij^^s?f?'^ i "v'-- ■ s■'j'Kt^••i.v' 



?BvAuditory=;^^^p,18.3^f^);21.2:MS^ 

y^--^ ' - l^^ 14.0:^^:--':-'-17.1 

.Language 



11.8 



11.9. 
13.8V 



11.7 
13w4 



12.6 
16.2 



End-of-Year Measures 
Teacher Ratings 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
O'^meral Academic 
: lal-'Emotiooal 



^^ ^. ' : : /:^litan Achievement 

.:v:-\;r \ 70.6 

■ iiei.ving ■ -'26.0 

Mathematics ^ v^vf 19.8 
Language ..-•\^!f;;^;^^^^ ■ 24.6 

Early Childhood: Checklist; 

^?/;Total -V^?55#i=^i;ii^^,C^ 

j-;';. Academic Tota;li!^^:'^^V /.?' '; : -b 

.; Social Total .m;V' ■ ' . -b 



2w9 • 


3.7 


2.8 


4.8 


3.0 


3.4 


3.0 


4.4 


2.8 


3.5 


2.7 


4.7 


2.4 


2.8 


2.3 


4.2 



78.2 
30.2 
21.9 
?6.1 



-b 
_b 
-b 



^Not given to first graders 
^Not given to Plan I 

\ - ■ . ■ .... 

\ 

o:. \ : ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ' . 



69.6 
25.4 
19.5 
24.4 



40.0 
30.5 
9.2' 



101.3 
43.4 
26.4 
31.5 



54.1c 
42.4c 

II. 6C 



18.9 
13.8 
17.3 



.■''■rj 

. " :.'Z- • 



■'.vvri-:-.-. 



V:^88.2 
■^34. 8 

■r'^i24.8 
?'^v28.2 
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Averages,^ however, do not tell the entire story for the early admission 
children. Within this group, some individual children achieved a level of 
performance higher than that of the average first grader and even more EA 
children were within the range of the achievement levels represented in the 
first grade. Figure E,l presents the distribution of the total score on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test which was given at the end of the year. 
Separate distribution are presented for the EA and first grade students. The 
scores of EA jdiil dr en rf^commended to second grade but whose parents declined . 
acceleration'rare indicated along with the EA children actually promoted to 
Grade 2. The. extent of overlap between the distribution of scores for the EA • . 
and first grade students indicates that some movement between the grade levels • ; 
is justified—at least as far as the children's academic achievement', is 
c oncer ned^.^-'i't^'iSfi^'^i^:'' -• •-.. •y j * • ■ ..^ . - .-"/"'^'^•^'i •• , • 

Ji^-; When the^performance of rallCthe .EA children Vxecommended for promotion^-was-^^ 
""^-compared withr^.that of their i classmates and the first grade comparison group, 
. the results .v^vindicated that the program had reached its obj ectivev^ for ^ these c^^^^^ 
^children.. ..lAti^the beginning of the yea^, the children who would be recommended 
7 for Grade 2: were operating at a level slightly above average for their class '^^^^ 
but slightly^ below the first grade. At the end of the year, the EA children V 
recommended for second grade had higher achievement levels than the average 
first ^grader who would be their classmate. All indications are that, as a > 
group, this select group of EA children was ready for second grade. It should 
be noted, however, that there were other EA children with comparably high 
levels of achievement who were not recommended for second grade* 

C. Utility of the Screening Instruments ^ , • ' 

One of the objectives of the. study was to evaluate several tests with, -^r^t 
respect to their ability to identify f iverryear-olds for early acimission.. If v-!^; 
the children : who scored well on a teat ar""'the beginning of the year were the . y 
children who went on to do well in the program, then the tests can be • 
•^considered. ..as useful and . valid predictors of . achievement. Two4of .: the >>V/^ 
^potential screening tests examined in. this evaluation were the Developmei3.tal^ii| 
Test of Visual-Motor Integration _ (VMI) and the Metropolitan Readiness Test ..^r*^^ 

One indicator of success in the early admission program was whether or not 
the child was ' recommended for second grade. When each of the five potential ' 
screening instruments (the VMI and four tests of the Metropolitan Readiness) 
was evaluated .individually for its. relationship with a recommendatiotf for 
second grade placement, the results were not encouraging. The most successfii^l l'"' 
measures were the Total Scores on the four Metropolitan Tests, the Auditory • 
Test, and the Quantitative Test with correlations of only .30, .28, and .27, X- . 
respectively. A.The VMI proved to be the least useful. . : 

The limited: relationship between the screening test and the recommendation 
is illustrated in Figure E.2 which shows the distribution of scores for the 
total on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, the best of the predictors. If the 
test was highly valid as a predictor of a later recommendation for promotion, 
most of the children who scored well on the test would have been so 
recommended (and vice versa, those recommended would have had the highest , 
scores). As Figure E.2 shows this was clearly not the case. 
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t:D?r Figure E:2: .FREQUENCY biSTRrBUTiON, ON METR^^^ 



Recommeadatiou for second grade promotion is strongly influenced by the 
standards and attitudes of each child'/s principal and teacher. Because of 
this, recommendation p_ar se-i3. not ._the best measure by x^hich to assess success 
in the, pr<^ram. Better measures are the results on the - tests administered at 
the end of the year.i The correlation's between performance on the screening 
instruments and these measures of achievement at the end of the year were 
somewhat higher, although they still Were not good. The highest beginning to 
- e.id-of-year correlation was .68 between the total of the four Readiness Tests 
and the totail of the three Metropolitan Achievement Tests. -Overall, the best 
predictor measures were the total/ scores on the Metropolitan Readiness 
followed by the Quantitative and Auditory Tests, 

An alternative approach to validating the screening instruments involved . . 
the establishment of hypothetic^^l ^cutoff scores on the four Readiness Tests. 
For each school, its first grade mean on each of the four subtests was use.d as ,' . . 
a cutoff point. Counts were made/ of - the number of early admission children 
who^ exceeded the first grade mean; , on 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 of the teats 
administered in the fall. These children were also classified with respect to ' 
their performance at the end of the yedr. The results indicated that 'children ■ ? 
who did very well on the Readiness tests also tended to do very well in the 
program (regardless of whether they were' recommended for Grade 2). However, 
some children who didn't do outstandingly well on the Readiness tests ' " 
-performed very well in the program. These /'late bloomers" deflated the 
predictive ability-of-the fiests cons iaerably.r^ The ^^^F^^^^ 

'and decision-making for individual children, was greatest for those who did not T 
do extremely well on the screening tests. Most went on to achieve^ at average 
' levels; however, some weiit on to do very well. ' • . 

A ■ third approach taken- to assess the utility 'of the predictor measures 
. involved statistically distinguishing between the early admission and first 
grade students in a schiool. Test scores were combined in such a way as to 
make the two grqups maximally distinct.; Those students looking more- like the 
alternative group were then identified. Using only the beginning-of-the-year - 
scores-, the two grades could be distinguished with only a moderate degree/ of 
I success. Depending' on the school, from 15 to 33 percent of the EA students ■ 
were identified as more like lirst graders. On the other hand, 13 to 37 
petcent of the first graders were classified as more like early admission 
students.. . . ' ° ■ 



' ^One particularly interesting finding , emerged ' when the' interrelation- 
ships among the various tests were examined. These were a high degree of j 
association between the Metropolitan Achi^ment Tests and the measures which 
used teacher's judgment of a child's ability. The highest correlation was .77 " 
tTeacher rating of Reading Level with " Total Score). This finding suggests 
tegcher judgments for this age group are a valid and accurate source of 
information. . '' " > 
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Attempts to statisticallv distinguish the early admissions students and 
first graders within each school based on the end-of-the-year measures (the 
three tests of the Metropolitan. Readiness and the six sections of the Early 
Childhood Checklist) showed that the two grade levels were very different at 
C^shell, Stedwick, Takoma ?ark, and Whetstona.. The two grade levels at 
Twinbrook iind Wyngate were lass distinct. At Twinbrook, 35 percent of the EA 
students looked more like first graders in that school; at Wyngate, the 
proportion was 48 percent. Appropriately, these were the two schools that 
recommended the largest number of children for promotion to Grade 2. This 
type of analysis, while not particularly useful for identifying' early 
admission students at the beginning of the year did provide additional support 
for the promotion patterns across the ischools. Some schools had considerably 
more EA children who .were similar to their first graders than other schools. 

; The conclusions , to be drawn with regard to the two potential scSeaing 
instruments examined in this study is that the Metropolitan Readiness-, Test 
'could be usedvfor this purpose if one is willing to accept some degree' of 
uncertainty in the results. The Readi;ne&s Test correctly predicted a high 
level of achievement for children who scored exceptionally high. For r those 
who received average scores, the predictidn was less precise, failing ia some 
cases to identify children who performed well in the program. Tl^e VMI, on the 
other hand, is not suited to the purpose of identifying children for early 
admission. 

The utility of any screening tests is closely linked to the problem of 
what level of pe^ to require for early admission. - The issue of 

whether a five-year-old "should be at the" lever ¥f~fhe^ 

her own school or the level of the average first grader in the. county ; is 
addressed in one of the following sections of this paper. 

■ D. Parent, Teacher, and Principal Response to the Program '' r'^''-^'-'- : 

The .attitude of most of the adults involved with the program was highly 
favorable. Parents were pleased with the benefits the program^ P^^^ 
their child. In particular, they were pleased with the academic benefits, the 
social: benefits such as increased self-confidence, and the program features 
such as individualization. Teachers were pleased because they felt the 
program provided an opportunity ' to work with the child all day and- to better 
meet th? needs of individual children. Principals felt the program's strength 
rested in the Opportunity to introduce Grade 1 material, place children 
appropriately, and provide a full-day of experiences,. 

There were few problems with the program as perceived by the parents. Over 
half could hot even name an aspect >hich ,they considered unsuccessful. Of 
those who could, scne were displeased with aspects of program operation such 
as insufficient parent contact or too large a class. A few were displeased 
Xth the teacher in some way. 

Teachers and ^incipals were largely in agreement, in identifying the 
weaknesses in the program although teachers unanimously agreed that they had 
not had any teaching problems with the program. Teachers and principals 
mentioned the need for an aide, the need for more money for materials, and the 
need for more communication between the schools and the central office. Both 
groups were also bothered by the late start of the project and the confusion 
it caused.'- > . - 



Parents, teachers, and principals were asked questions about promotion to 
Grade 2. The answers given indicate that there was some difference of opinion 
among these groups and the program developers and administrators. Although 
the program had as its objective the preparation of children for, Grade 2, 
percent of the parents stated they would not allow promotion to second grade- 
Another 25 . percent were undecided. Most of the teachers, and principals 
believed that only a few of the early admission students would be promoted to 
Grade 2. . 

E. Limitations of the Study 

1* Screening for Social Development • 

Given the dual, importance of the • social and intellectual dimensions "pf the 
young child's personality, criteria for early admission will need to iiaclude 
an assessment . of ■ socioemotional., : development. The evaluation included a 
measure of social development at thc^ end of the year, but there was no measure 
included in the beginning-of-the-year assessments} and, therefore, there were 
no analyses of how well social development can be assessed and used as a 
predictor measure. • The problem v is that there are no tests of ^'^ social 
development Which csua be administered in 10 or 20 minutes to predict the ways 
a five-year-old will respond to the many different behavioral requirements of 
a classroom,! Possibly, a measure of social developmental would have been 
a^>le to improve the predictive ability of the screening measures* Somes type 
of social assessment will surely need to be included when early admission is 
implemented, on a l^ger scale. „. r 

2. Generalizability of the Findings ^^-0:!;,^:'' : 

The generalizability of the evaluation findings may be restricted' by 
several considerations. , Research ; findings are considered to be most 
generalizabie * to similar populations . and similar situations. The 
implementation of the pilot early c ^mission project- differed in several 
signi cant ^^ ways from how early admission to first grade might actually be 
implemented, v For i^ -the^ most ^ part j; the impact of these differences ton ;^ the 
gerierali2ability;.of the ; findings ^Is^ unknown, v : v'-l^^up-^;;.-^^^^^^^^ 

One differenc|B was the timing of the administration of the potential 
instrtments. Assuming a f ive-year-rbld's placement would need to be decided 
prior to school entrance, any yearly admission testing would have to take place 
over the summer •.^xv T^ early admission children in the pilot program were 
tested ,in October after one month of school which included some switching of 
class assignments along with the confusion of project start*-up.,. If there was 
any effect of the delayed testing, it is likely to have been in the direction 
of increasing the similarity be%een beginning and end-ofj^year results. If 
this happened, the tests are even less predictive than the evaluation found 
them to be. 



-^The evaluation for 1979-80'^ is utilizing several approach<:s to overcome 
tRe lack , of an overall measure of a child's social development, but the' 
success 6i these approaches is yet to be Hetermined. 



first LfdTlfth'"''^ the Children in the e.alua'ton were not L f reguUr 
Sudren thlir nSn '^^'y^^^^^^^r They were in a special classroom ^ith 
kiidSarten Ld^..T-, .^^^^^ received was a combination of the 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 curriculum; it was not a straight Grade 1 a program 
There «r« so few children in the evaluation who had only firsf £^1 
classmates and a first grade curriculum that it is difficult to say auyfhine 
conclusive about the effect of placing five-year-olds in a first gradl f S ; ' ^ 

— i"^*"^"" findings definitely show that some five-year-olds can be 
provided with a particular kind of exjierience such that at the end of one year 
of school they are functioning at or near the level of the first graders S 
cnat school. It IS not known whether that phenomena would have occurred had 
the experoieuce- been a first grade room instead of the particuTar ^ cSss in 

7l.Tr ^^^' As^ the findings show, it did not even occur for aU of 
the EA classrooms. -This suggests : that there were important qualitative 
differences in program implementation across the schools. . , / 

IV. ESTABLISHING A COUNTYWIDE PLAn ' FOR ^ EAIILY AmLSSl(k^V^&''^: ]^^^^^ ' t 

A. The Need for a Separate Standard for Each Schoof ' 1^ iJ!:- 

^.nff^ of the decisions which must be made in establishing an early admi^ion 
deSnJ%„ 1""^ criteria for selection should be iLividually- 

school- or whether^ one set of criteria should be ad^ted 
fvIl.'M ^"^\'^«,.'=°"««=y- This problem could not be fully addressed by the 
evaluation findings because the resolution depends -at least as much on 
educational philosophy as it does on hard data. What the findings show is 
that _there are different levels of achievement from one school to rnother even 

^^^^^ '"^^ ^ five-year-oU could easily be 
not S /ai".V> ^ ''"'^ ^ relatively low achievement level and 

?eWl Jc'^. fjrst ^ grade at ar-achool with a relatively high achievement 

Z- same situation applies with regard to promotion , from the earlv 

s^nd'^rJr^J""-* ' '^'^^ ^ho looked like - they would be good candidates for 
^ecpnd grade at ^one school were not qualified at anothe^ schlol. / J?^^."^ 

A countywide standard would mean that the number of children identified at 
a school would vary as a function of the school's achieyemSt leVel F^^ 
t^i :r r",'^ identified at schools^ with the lower achilvement levels. ' I? 
the standard were made higher than the county average, very few if anv 
chxidren from these schools would be eligible. 

9hawId"^h!i*'"^^"Jl complicated because the discriminant analysis 

showed . that at the. beginning = of the year in the schools with the lower 

Sd!nr •-''^ u ^^'^^ ^^^ "'-'^l^P between the kindergarten and first 

jrades than xn schools with the higher achievement levels. In the two school- 

iLlf at^h^b'- "^'^'T^^ achievement levels, t.ere Were'^orelirs. 
'^^- 't ^.^^ y^-^^' who resembled the EA :children and vie- 

^ersa.) In this kind of situation, children would more easily fit in with Ihl 
ext ^grade .level becadse^ the boundaries between the grad.s are less distinct^ 
>ut It is m these schools that few children would be selected with a 
lountywide standard. 



One standard, such as the county mean for the first grade, would also pose 
problaoB for children from schools with relatively high achievement levels. 
Use or the county mean would likely result in the identification of a large 
number of children at these schools. Some of these five- ^ar-olds, however 
advanc.-d relative to the rest of the county, would not be e - level of the 
a;verag. first grader in their particular school. Even so, lysis using 

the hypothetical cutoff scores showed that the EA chile :us identified 

would not be far behind and so they would probably fit : alirbtly below 

average first graders. This raises the question of whether ould be better 

for. a five-year-old to be one of the most advance' .Idren in the 
kindergarten class or one of the less advanced in Grade 1. 

Separate criteria for each school would allow the identification of those 
five-year-olds who are like the first graders at that school . Since that is 
the first grade classroom Tihere those children would be placed," this seems to 
be a. reasonable standard of comparison. If a child is in a school with a 
lower, achievement level and the chi|.d's parents move during the school year 
the child might not fit in with the first grade class at the new school! 
However, the same fate could bef all . a six-year-old first grader making that 
"kind of a move.. ..^ . - ."i ■■■■ ' ■k 

^, Another negative feature associated with the use of the separate criteria 
would he the logistics involved in obtaining the comparison data on a regular 
basis Fixst graders would have to tested every_y.ear-or— every-f eiryeaFs~l:o' 
-learr wh^ their— achievemeht^levels are. Th# size, of such an undertaking 
shoului; :not be overlooked. 

- ■'■ ■• • ■■' ..' • ■ ■. 

Th^ answer to the question of how many standards to adopt is closely 
linked > to, the purpose of identifying children for early admission. If the 
purpose is perceived as similar to the, identification of the gifted and the 
provision .of special programs for gifted children, then it makes sense to talk 
about an absolute standard. If the purpose is to place five-year-olds in a 
classroom most suited to their cognitive and socio-emotional development, then 
school-specific criteria would be more appropriate. The study findings show 
that a somewhat different set of children will be identified depending : on the 
'-criteria used../^''>-'-"- ' •.■ ■ ■•■■■i'-- i ' '■ ■'■■■■■■■:■} -^-.^ ■ xM-c,;:.: 
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B. The Concept of Early Admission, 



The. evaluation report would be., remiss if it did not report the inteiisity 
of sentiment whrch was generated over the question of whether any 
, .fxve-year-olds should be accelerated apart from their age-mates. The ongoing 
debate can be read betwesn the lines (and on the lines) throughout the 
findings:; .the vastly different /number of " promotions to, Grade 2 from the 
different schools; the number of promotions refused; and the parents', 

•teachers , and principals' opinions on the promotion question and >heir 
comments about the program. The opposition .argument had two components: 
opposition to acceleration in general (e.g., leads to problems in adolescence, 

m college, etc.) and to acceleration for children of this age • in 
particular.^ . ■ 

■ • . , * ' ' ' 

^This ^ controversy was also pervasive, throughout the public hearings 
conducted by the State Board of Education on the proposed change in the state 
.bylaw. .■ ' .• J 
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-,. -^^vit ui.cne. debate over ' ' ■ ^o-;- 

-.grade, b^^thf sLf /'^ ^^^"■y^^'^-^lds ^^^^^^^^^ There seemed to 

"tost extreme po'itTon frtr/'^- °° ^ P^'^ with thexr eo" ^^"^ 
f^cto cannot be at th« I - """^^^ a child i'?%\^^\«^in3 . The 

positions recognize ^h? ^?"°-«"«otional level of ^ « ^''^ °^ de 
population, whiTe^w'tan^^is'?^ °f development al levels in ^'^'^ 
chxldhe,ondhis or he"r'~J,-^°-^e^^^^ the i^ta^nce^^f^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

oppoamrTt?"?/ r^^'i- response co the- oro. • 
: thing-people perceived .\r'°' «'bjectives can b'e fttrib^t 2^''^ °' 

what it was inho„/7 iiaplemantea the nr«c "''^'^ only one 

05 accei:::t:rirerrartt 'To >^ r'::::^:^^^^".^ 

kxndergartSn. Severai^cpc' " have Teen W "'^"^h^d 

program represented a h k • speculated that for «n ^ all-day,. 

Scare during: tlS^'^Jhi^??^^^"?,-^-- and e/^a^ tT^er^T'"* ^'^^ ' 
structure had a broad annifi ""^ is clear that ^^, ^^^''^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

:.. preparing :*.five-yeIr-old?^ / '^8^'''^^^^«~°r perhaps in '^^^ nature and ; 

admission - component to ^^"^ "^^ '^'^^'"^Bdousiy: p^pu^^^^^^^^^^^^ was 

formali,ed.and'^;?ki^^^ gr/de wl^'ch ^as desr T ""^'^ 

-^-controversy. SuffiS ^t , ^ =ounty»ide scale was and sHlT ^ 

. «»is dIsagreementr'V' ^^^^ -PPears " ^^J/^^^J^ in 



however; some imnlLpTi '^he evaluation as presentlv ^ candidates 

"Hie. Hive e,e.S^r.rpott;"^^;.^*'"^- ■^ ^^^^^'^^ 

1. V Implement Plan I in c^t, ■. K... : v 

,:::>fir3t Grade " ^f-ooU Interested i„ Early Admission to 

agemates. In the sch^M°°\ artievement level, n«<is of young != 

by princibal, ■ ► ^ Wan. I, was eri/d V^ ™ """^ o« -their 

/ The final component of ht,,-.. „ - * ; ■ ; 

important as -the ^Jar^^;, i o^ cnis recommendation, the 

i-pl^ent ^.'T^^Sr "? *^»' f«..t«X^.- STT'.-. U 

individual school k.. -?'^' °™ °* ■ ^arlv- Admission ™ to 

fxperienci of Spirent' n°"" th^' 'Of the sL« "Ji'/ . «>e ■ - 

"little to be'gained 1? re'fw^' '^'V P-f^'suSest's^Sa^th""^^ ... ' 

lively' that"%?::' rSdre "■■a^ w^^^^^^^^^ '° ' 

Children a,e admitted to a progr^"Sf 't^hVa l;^^^^,^ 



not be promoted from the first to the second grade. A concurrence with the 
philosophy of early admission and a commitment to the concept on the part 6f 
both parents and school staff are crucial if Plan I or any other form of early 
admission is to succeed. 

. with regard to selecting students, the study has not yet been able to 
identify predictors of success which are fully adequate. This may be of 
little import as the^ method used to select students for Plan I this year, 
parent no m i na tion combined with teacher and principal judgment, appeared to 
work satisfactorily. This process could be further confirmed by examining a 
child's performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. The evaluation >• 
findings showed that if a child scored high on the -Readiness Tests, the child 
would be likely to do well in the program. It would be invalid, however, to 
usiB these tests to exclude children who do not score particularly high, ^ since 
there was a,, second group of students who were recommended for promotion whdTjI^T 
did not have^; hig^h Readiness scores at the time of entry intd^ the ^ program, v'l^ 
Considering the reliability problems ^ encountered when testing yotmg children, 
this finding is not at all surprising. \ . 

. 2. Implement PI ZI Where Appropriate -- ^ 

The evaluation findings suggest several conditions are required to 
implement Plan II classes in a school. One condition is a basic commitment to 
the program as discussed above. Another condition is the availability of an 
all-day kindergarten class so that parents who want a full day ef education 
don't place a child in an early admission class solelj for that reason and 
without any. intent of allowing the child to be placed in Grade 2 at the end of ' 
the year. That kind of parental sentiment was found by the evaluation and is 
directly counter to the objective of the program, v This problem can be avoided 
by .meeting the supplemental needs filled by the early admission ftogtam. ixxT 
more apprppijlate ways (e.g., all^day kii?dergarten). ^ i^^^^^^ . . 

The feasibility of the Plan II approach is closely tied to the question of 
demand within >any one elementary school. Entire classrooms' only make- sense^ ^^^^^ 
there is a / sufficient nuinber, of ifiye-year-'olds who o are | working aty^br:^^ 
at, the fitst grade level at the beginning of the jear to ^warrant va^^^^ entire 4^ 
class and if there are a sufficient number of^ parents who would be willing tc|f^ 
have their child placed in second grade the following year. The be|jinning^^^^^ 
pf-the-^year assessment data suggests the former is likely to occur only iii 
schools with several classes at each grade level since overall oply a small y*^^^^^^^^ 
proportion of five-year-olds in eacl^ schoor were sufficiently, adyanced.' It is 
only in the schools with the largest kindergarten enrollment that f this 
proportion Would be equivalent to more than 20 children. ^ Simitar ly, 
sufficient pa:|:ent interest is most likely^ in' a large school. - / 

3. Consider a Variety of Options for Admitting Children Early to 
/ ^ ' First Grade • - ' 

Providing first grade experience for a five-year-old wouldn't necessarily 
need to be restricted to placing a child totally in a first grade room or 
creating special classes. The objective could be met through some of the 
options adopted by the Plan I schools in the study, such as a 'combined tr\ . 
class in which some of . the/kindergarten children stay all day and ' others' 
attend for only a half day. Another possibility is having some five-year-olds 
attend kindergarten as' part of a regular class but spend the other half of the 
day with a first grade class. Some ofv-these options may better provide the 



.provide the, academically advanced fiv^-year-oids with stimulating and 
interesting activities appropriate to their intellectual level, while at the 
same time insuring that early admission children are not deprived of 
activities beneficial to five-year-olds . such as creative play, periods of 
physical activity, or other ■ experiences tradij:ionally associated with 
kindergarten. If s five-year-old's performance in these kind of arrangements 
was at a level comparable to that of the first graders, then promotion to 
Grade 2 could be given serious consideration at the end of the year. x "T, 

4. Explore the Possibility of Providing Alternatives to the Present 
Half-Day" Kindergarten 

; The popularity of the program suggests that there is a demand for • V.;^^^!!^^^^ 
kindergarten programs which differ from those being offered at the present 
time. .Even teachers and principals who were opposed or reserved about the' '■^'^^^■y' 
/concept . of eacly ...admssion were anxious to have the program in their . school^. .-^^^^^^ 
,: for the 1979-80,?'3chool year. .Many parents spontaneously commented that they 
hoped the program would be continued and/ even expanded. . . , . f., v • -r 

;f As noted^previously basis for th^ EA program' s ^popularity appe«ed"toSl;i^v^ 

rest more in its structure and content then in the opportunity it provided for ^fe' ' 
early admission.;. Given this, the structure, (all-day) or the content (more - . ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• advanced than a regular kindergarten) can and should be replicated totally 
independent of. the objective of preparing children for Gr^de 2. 

Possible changes include lengthening the five-yaar-old' a school day from ^r^^^^^ '. 
half- to full-day, introducing more academic material into the cut. iculum, ^ Vv^^ .^'-^^^ 
enriching, the program with a broader offering of experiences, or providing a ' . - 
combination- of the above changes. While part of the acceptance of the early 
admission program was due to the all^day aspect, the nature of the classroom C 
activities was also an important element in its success. Doubling the length ■■■'-.■'''P 

. 9f the day witliout any fundamental changes in the curriculum will not address - . 

. the concern ofSparents who feel that their five-year-old is ready for more v ^^'B 
cha.llenging experiences. Since disaffection with the kindergarten program as •■■{: ^--yo!-: 

; it is presently^^^bff ered was a serendipitous finding of the evaluation, there ^^''ifci^'^S 
are no data as to how widespread the feeling is, how dissatisfied parents are, r.;^^^^^^^^^ 

. or how many would be interested in any particular kind of change. ., This' area^^'^^^^^^^^^^ " 
might well be'pursued in the near future. ° ' ■ .: : X . v 

- At a minimum;,- the structure and content of the kindergarten program in 
Montgomery County^needs to be examined carefully to determine the alternatives 
..' which would better meet the diverse needs of the county's five-year-olds. - For 
the overwhelming majority of the children in the . early, admission program, "the 
EA class was not their; first school experience; Their paretits felt .that these 
children needed something more, or something 'different, from the half-day 
kindergarten. - . They^^^were not , however , particularly interested in placing 
their five-year-old directly in a first grade classroom; many , were eyen 
opposed to the idea. For these parents and for an unknown number of other 
parents in the county; an exaSnination and subsequent broadening of the 
kindergarten program might; represent a more acceptable solution than early 
admission^ to first grade. _.; ■: , ■ . : ■ ^ < 
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Additional conclusions and suggestions for future directions for early 
admission to first' grade will be forthcoming as a result of the second-yeat 
evaluation. Specifically, the second-year evaluation 'will provide a more 
: detailed examination of. criteria for early admission to first grade, including 
/ the use of measures of social development. Additional data will also, be 
availably, with regard to the reasons why parents chose to put their children 
Q in an early admission classroom and what, if any, alternative programs might 
PRIOave been .preferred. " 
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CHAPTER I - INTRODUCTION 



I. BACKGROUND 

On April 27, 1977*, the Maryland State Board of Education revised the state 
bylaw concerning admission to the first grade. The revised bylaw states: 

EVery child admitted to the first grade in a public elementary school 
* in a Maryland county be at least"^ years old on or before December 31 
of the year in which he applies for entrancie. A 'local board of 
education may adopt a - regulation ^"peTmitting a Sryear-old child, upon 
' request of the parent, to be admitted to the first grade' if "tl^i local 

superintendent or his designee determines that the child has 
demonstrated capabilities warranting ei^rly admission, ; . 

In August, 1977, a small committee vas appointed by 'the superintendent of 
the Montgomery County Public Schools to study the above state bylaw ^nd . to 
^ make reconmendations concerning the feasibility of initiating a prograni \pf 
V early Admission into first giradle,,. , A jaet of suggested procedures was developed 
i)y this committee a^id presented ^o the Board 6f Education in a memorandum in 
November, 1977, The program plin and associated evaluation suggestions ,^ as 
revised by the Office pf Program' 1)evelopmettt and the^D^ 

Accountability, were approved in August, 1978, The program was implemented 
for the first time in, thevl978-79 school year. It was continued through the 
following school yeal* (1979-80) on ^ tediiced scale. . 

^Two approaches to early admission were adopted for the first year of the 
project. In Plan I, a small number of five-year-olds were allowed,^ on request 
of their parents, to enter regular Grade i classes. Flan I was implemented in 
: :^ four schools. 

;/v ■ ■ ■■ 7.- . ■ . ■ ' . , • ■ , ' ■ ■ ' 

'": • *^ - ' •■ ^ .: ■ ." ■* . ■ ' •■ 

"Plan li consisted of .entire classes of .five-year-olds who attended school 
for the full day* The- children in these classes were to progress at their own 
rate through the kindergarten m<1 first grade curriculum. The expectation was 
, that some children wou,ld master first grade material by the and. ot the^ year 
V and could be promoted from the early .admission class to second grade. Six 
^ schools had^Plan II classrooms. 

. This report presents the restftts^f the evaluation of the first year of 

the Early Admission to First Grade Program. The purposes of the evaluation 

'were to: . • 

Compare the academic performance and social behavior of the. early 
admission (EA) students with that of regular first graders 

Examine the validity of screening measures which could be used to 
predict success in an early admission program 

Learn how r^the program was received by parents, teachers, and 
principals r 
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The performance of early admissioti students was compared to that of first 
graders selected from the same schools. The first grade was selected as the 
appropriate standard of comparison because the early admission classes were to 
be treated as first graders for instructional purposes. The achievement of 
thfe two groups was compared at two points in time, the beginning ^d end of 
the school year. Students in both groups were administered^ several 
potentially useful screening instruments at the beginning of the' year. Both 
groups were again assessed at the end of the year to see how their 
performances compared and to learn how well the screening instruments 
predicted achievement. One important measure of achievement in the early 
admission program is promotion to second grade. 1 Other measures Were the 
end-of-t he-year assessments. ^ 

This report' is organized into three' chapters. The%emainder of this 
introductory chapter describes the implementation of the project in more 
detail. The second chapter discusses the methodology of the evaluation, 
including the demographic characteristics of the students and the instruments 
used. The detailed findings are presented in the third.. 

II. THE MCPS EARLY ADMISSION PROGRAM 
A, School and Student Selection 

- As mentioned above, the Early Admission Program was implemented in two 
settings. In Plan I, kindergarten-age children were placed in first grade 
classrooms which were composed primarily of f irat-graders . It was planned 
that these classes would include about three early admission (EA; students 
each and that the classes would use essentially the regular first grade 
curriculum, with^ additional help for the younger students, as needed. 

Plan II classrooms provided a special full~d4y K-1 program for entire 
class of five-year-olds. The curriculum was to combine elen.ents of the 
kindergarten curriculum with the first grade curriculum. The intent of this 
plan was to cover all of the first grade curriculum by the end of the school 
year. 

Separate seiectioa procedures were used for choosing Plan I and Plan II 
schools. Prior CO the initifil planning of the evaluation, commitments had 
alreidy been made to conduct th.- Flan I program in five specific schools 
^yhich had been seiccted by the area associate superintendents, in 
consultation with school prlaeipaU). lliese were not changed although one of 
these schools later dropped out of the progroai. 



IPor the sake of brevity,, the early admission children promoted to 
second grade are sometimes referred to as the "promoted atixdents." It should 
be pointed out that all early admission students were promoted—either to 
Grade 1 or 2. ."Promoted students" is merely an abbreviated fom of "students 
promoted to second grade"; it does not mean that the other students were not 
promoted. 
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^ 'In selecting the Plan II schools ^ a del'iberate attempt was made to ensure 
variability iii the ability level of students being offered the program. To 

, accomplish this, schools were stratified by median scores on the third grade 
CAT verbal subtest (from spring, i978). Schools were categorized by quartile 

. and three lists were' developed: schools with medians in the lowest quartile 
(Quartile 1), those with medians in the second and third quartiles, and those 
with medians in the top- (fourth) quartile. The schools in each list were 
arranged in a random order and sent to the are^ associate superintendents who 
were responsible for final decision regarding school selection. 1 Two 
schools from each quartile were selected, including one with a large 
percentage of i&inority students. 

To maximize the variability of the individual students participating in 
the program and also because, as indicated above, there was little solid prior 
information on which to base the selection of students, it was decided not to 
use formal driteria to select students for this program. Selection for 
program participation was based on parent nomination. A series of meetings 
was held in the early fall of 1978 to describe the program to interested 
parents in each of the schools. A general set of criteria was presented for 
them to use ia deciding whether to request their children's placement in the 
program. These included age (very young children were not recommended), and 
physical, cognitive, and social/emotional development. Parents could 
consult .with school personnel, but the final decision was left to the 
parents. In three instances, there were more applicants than available slots 
in a school. For these schools, the DEA used a random procedure (a table of 
random Aumbers) to determine which children were to be excluded. 

During this period of meetings and discussions with parents, two of the 
schools which had initially been selected dropped out, one from Plan I and one 
from Plan II. The Plan I school dropped out because no parents applied for 
the program; the Plan II school dropped out as a result of general parental 
objection to the program in that school. 

Ultimately, Plan I was implemented in four schools and Plan H was 
implemented in six. These schools and the'areas in which they are located are 
shown in Table 1, Of the four Plan I schools two were in the Quartile 2-3 
group on CAT verbal scores and two in Quartile 4. The percentage of minority 
students in these schools ranges between 9 and 13. The final set of Plan II 
schools included two at Quartile 1, two at Quartiles 2-3, and two at Quartile 
4 (the school which dropped out was also at Quartile 4). One of the Plan II 
schools has a high percentage (57) of minority students; while in the other 
four, the percentage of minority students ranges between 4 and 16. 



iThe area associate superintendents were asked to consult with 
principals to. ascertain their interest in and ability to participate in the 
program, starting from the top of each list and working downward until two 
schools were s el (BC ted from each grouping (with the exception that in Quartile 
1, priority was to be given to the selection of a school with a high minority 
enrollment) . Selected schools were also to have two or more kindergarten 
classes so that at. least one classroom of regular kindergarteners would remain. 
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f TABLE 1- 

Schools Which Participated in the Early Admission Program 




Plan I 



Lynnbrook 
Seven locks 
Olney . 
Poolesville 



Plan II 



Wyngate 

Takoma Park 

Twinbrook 

Cashell 

Stedwick 

Whetstone 



1 

3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
5 



There were 18 students^ enrolled in Plan I and approximately 135 enrolled 
in Plan II. Additional information about the students in the program is 
presented later in the report. 

B. Implementation 

The implementation of Plan I varied slightly from school to school. At 
Olney and Poolesvilie, five-year-olds were placed directly in first grade 
classrooms « At Lynnbrook and Seven locks, the program was adapted to local 
needs and variations on Plan I emerged. At Lynnbrook, six EA pupils entered a 
class made up of kindergarten and normal-aged 'Grade 1 pupils. The 
kindergarten pupila attended either the morning or the afternoon session so 
the class was never -without a component of kindergarten pupils. The Grade 1 
and EA pupils attended both sessions in a cpntinuous school day. 

At Seven Locks, eight EA pupils entered a mixed K-1 class for both morning 
and afternoon sessions. A small number of normal-aged Grade 1 pupils were in 
the same class and also participated in both sessions. Kindergarten pupils 
were scheduled for the morning session, leaving the afternoon to EA and Grade 

1 pupils. I 

• *■ . " . " 

In the six Plan 11 classes, it was intended that instruction would begin 
with kindergarten experiences and that the first grade program be phased in 
gradually. Pupils were to be encouraged to progress at their own rates 
through both the kindergarten and Grade 1 curricula. The Department of 
Instructional Planning provided assistance to teachers to familiarize them 
with Grade 1 teaclhing-ld'arning objectives. ^ 

The early admission classrooms were observed at various points during the 
year by early' childhood specialists. The observations conducted in December 
showed that most of the classes were operating at a kindergarten level. Some 
first grade activities were being carried out where appropriate. The 
classrooms appeared to be particularly "first gr^de" in terms of their 
organization with children working independently for long periods of time. 
Children ^re allowed and encouraged to progress at their own pace. 

Observations conducted near the end of the school year showed that most of 
the EA clashes had completed the kindergarten objectives and had moved into 
first grade materials in mathematics. A variety of reading levels were 
evident with some children functioning as beginning level first graders and 
others equaling or surpassing the appropriate level for first graders at the 
end of the school year. Some of the classroom activities observed were 
appropriate for five- or six-year olds although they tended to be associated 
more with kindergarten. Examples of these kinds of activities were free play 
games, block building, and role-playing in the pretend area. 

While some individuals were completing first grade inaterials, generally 
the EA classes in the spring seemed to resemble more closely first grade 
•-classrooms at the beginning or middle of the school y.ear rather than at the 
end.. 



CHAPTER 2 - METHODOLOGY 



As part -bf the evaluation, the early admission students and a erouo of 
A /""^u"' ^""^ ^^'^^ °^ "^^^ schools were tested at the beginning aid 
and of the year. This section presents the demographic charactfristrfs o^ 
students who participated in the project and identifies the assessment 
instruments , The procedures used to learn how parents, teachers and 
flnSs program are /presented later along with 'those 



findings. 

I. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



A total of 18 early" admission students from Plan I and 135 from Plan TT 
were. involved xn the evaluation. Also included were 181 first grlSers T^e 
cmdr Jl f '° °' EA classes and the number of compkri^n 

children selected from a first .^rade in that school are presented in Table " 

r..Z^^^ g""P''n'e='bership, -and mean age of the EA and 

Gxade 1 comparison students are shown in Table 3. Data on preschool 
d2rr'% T\^^^^^^'^" ^"'^ ^ children. The county en"ument 

E^^^v • are also presented for comparison purposes 

ItVil tt""r^7 classes had a larger proportion of girls' than boys enrolled! 
while the Grade. 1 comparison sample had a larger proportion of boys There 
were only slightly more boys than girls enrolled county^ide. ^ 

a^^H^^ ''^"•^^ group membership indicate the EA and first 

grade samples approximated the county makeup. There were proportionately more 
Asian children in the EA sample and proportionately " less ^n the ffrst grade 

1 r- ''^' ^'^"^ slightly underrepresented Song 

the early admission students. ° f cui.cu among 

as n?/^ °° preschool experience of the EA students was collected 

tlJ I I ^"^""^ interview. Seventy-eight percent of the EA students 

were knovm to have had some type of preschool experience. Assuming 
wSoi L J" L"'" '""^ information was not available were similar, to those for 
whom It was, 94 percent of the EA children had been enrolled in a preschool. 



11. TESTING 



Oatn^l ^foTR instruments were administered to the students in 

October .1978. The two tests were the Developmental Test of Visual-Mot" 
Integration (VMI) and .the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. For the v^esulta to 
have the most validity with regard to screening and prediction tJe 
assessments should have been given as early in the yLr as possible--iieany- 
even before school started. Logistical difficulties associated with the first 
lltl I ^l project prevented earlier testing. It is impossible to 

estimate the amount of error introduced into the testing by the delay. It is 
unlikely, however, that.it invalidates the results. °As long as the less 

?f Auifst d'il"" ^^'K '"^^ '^"^ """^""^ '"^^ screening instSaent 

Jrobab?; vali^^^ accelerated children, the'findings are 



Schools 



Plan I 



Olney . 
Poolesville 
Seven Locks 
Lynnbrook 
Total 



Plan 'II 



TABLE 2 

Number of Children in Early Admission 
and Comparison Group by School 



Early 
Admission 



1 
2 
9 
6 
18 



Grade 1 
Comparison 



9 
25 
5 
6 
45 



Cashell 

Stedwick 

Takomd Park 

Twinbrook 

Whetstotie 

Wyngate 

Total 



TOTAL 



22 
21 
24 
22 
20 
26 

135 

153 



21 
25 
22 
24 
19 
25 

136 

181. 
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TABl^ 3 



Demographic Data for Early Admission 
and Comparison Grade 1 Students 



Early 
Acfaaissions 

N t ^ 



Comparison 
Grade 1 
N % 



C6un£y 
Enrollment 

Grade 1 
Sept. 1978 
% 



I^CIUI L# X C5 


ID J 


luu 


180*' 


100 








J 








Male 


66 


43 


- 

104 


58 


53 


Female 


87 


57 


76 


42 


47 


Racial/Ethnic Group 












American Indian 


0. 


0, 


2 


1 


_b 


Asian 


.12 


8 


5 


■ 3 


5 


Black 


13 


8 


23 


13 


.12 


Hispanic 


4 


3 


6 


- 3 


4- 


White (ntft Hispanic) 


124 


81 


144 


80 


79 


Preschool Experience 












Yes . ^ 


120 


78 








No 


8 


5 








Not available . 


25 


16 




tf 




Mean Age in September, 1978 












CYtjars, Months) 


5,4 




6,3 






^Demographic data for 


one first grade 


child 


was missing. 






^ess than 1 percent. 



Achievement at the end of the year was measured by a number .of techniques, 
including standardized achievement tests (the Metropolitan Achievement Te^t-) 
and a teacher-constructed behavior checklist. Other end-of-year measures were 
a rating scale which was' included as part of .a teacher questionnaire on 
promotion and a class ranking. Each of the measures is described in 
Appendix A. 



Table 4 presents a summary of the measures showing i^Then each ; was 
administered and which groups were included. 



TABLE 4 
Suianary of Measures 



Measure 



Time of 
Data Co 1 1 ec t ion 



Groups Who Received 



Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration (VMIJ 

Metropolitan Readiness ^ Tests 
Auditory 
Visual 
Language 
Quantitative 

Early Childhood Checklist 

Mathematics 
, Language 

Social Studies 

Science 

Work Habits 

General Social Development 

Metropolitan Achievement tests 
pleading 
Mathematics 
Language 

Teacher Promotion Questionivaire 



Rank Order in Class 



Beginning of 
school year 



Beginning of 
school year 



End of school 
year 



End of school 
year 

End of school 
year 

End of school 
year 



All EA classes 



All EA classes 
All Grade 1 
Comparisons 



Flan II EA classes 
Plan II Grade 1 
Comparisons 



All EA .classes 
All Grade 1 
Comparisons 

Teachers completed 
for every child 
in EA class 

Teachers rank 
ordered each 
Plan II EA 
classroom 
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CH&PTER 3 " FINDINGS . . 

The first section of this chapter discusses the children promoted or 
recommended for promotion to 6rade< 2. The second section presents the 
comparisons of the various groups in the study at the beginning and end of the 
year. The third section addresses^ the issue of the identification of criteria 
for early admission including the usefulness of the. screening instruments in 
predicting promotion and achievement in the program. Lastly, the results of 
the parent, teacher, and principal interviews are presented. 

I. PROMOTIONS TO GRADE 2 

Of the 153 children enrolled in EA classes,. 16 were promoted to second 
grade for the 1979-80 school. Another 9 students were recommended for 
promotion by their teachers and principals, but their parents declined this 
opportunity.! The number and proportion of children promoted and 
recommended for promotion from each school are shown in Table 5.2 

Overall, 10 .percent of the Early Admission students were promoted to 
Grade 2; 16 percent -had been recommended by their schools as candidates for 
promotion. As can be seen in Table 5, there was a large difference between 
Plan I and Plan II in the proportion of children recommended for Grade 2. 
Plan I' schools recommended that roughly 40 percent of their EA students be 
placed in second grade. In contrast. Plan II schools recommended 13 .percent 
of their children. " Differences between the two plans were expected because of 
the procedures employed in selecting EA students in each plan. Plan I schools 
served a small group with a high likelihood of success. Plan II schools 
served a broader range of achievement levels and therefore the proportion of 
children promoted would naturally be lower. 

Differences between Plan I and Plan II also appear when the actual 
promotions are compared to the recommendations. Only one recommendation was 
declined across the Pl^ I schools. V Across the Plan II schools, nearly as 
many parents declined the school's recommendation as accepted it. Parent 
commitment to the prospect' of acceleration was demonstrated by Plan I parents 
in their decision to enroll their five-year-olds 'directly in a first grade. 
Parents of Plan II students apparently had more doubts about moving their 
child ah6ad which would separate tlfe child from^his or her age-mates. 



^In general throughout this report, the term "promoted" will be used to 
describe the children who were actually priomoted to Grade 2, i.e., those 
. students whose parents approved of the acceleration. ^ "Recommended for 
promotion" describes those children the teachers and principals felt could be 
promoted to second grade. It is the larger, group because it includes students 
whose parents concurred and whose i^arents disagreed with the recommendation. 

2ihese figures represent each child's status with regard to Grade 2 
placement as of August, 4979. There was at least one change and probably more 
after this point; as parents reconsidered their approval or disapproval of the 
recommendation. 
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TABLE 5 



Early Admission Students Recommended for Promotion 
' ;> and Promoted to Grade 2 



Plan I 
Olney 

Poolesville 
Seven JLocks 
Lynnbrook 

Total 

Plan II 

CasHell 

Stedwick 

Takoma Park 

Twinbrook 

Whetstone 

Wyiigate 



Total 
TOTAL 



Recommended 
for Promotion 
to Grade 2 
N %a 



0 
2 
2 



1 

1 
3 

6C 

0 ' 
7 

18 

25 



0 

100 

-22 
50 

39 



5 
5 
13 
27 
. 0 
27 

13 
16 



Actually 
Promoted to 

Grade 2 
N %b 



0 
2 
1 
3 



0 
1 

0- 
6^ 
0 
3 

10 

16. 



0 

100 
11 
50 

53 



0 
5 
0 

27 , 
0 
12 

7 
10 



dumber of EA children, recommended for promotion to Grade 2 divided by 
total number of EA children in group. ., 

b^umber of EA children promoted to Grade 2 divided by total number of EA 
children„in group » 

CQne other child from Twinbrook was promoted but she joined the. class^ 
midyear so she was not included in the evaluation. 
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The demographic data on the children promoted and recommendea for 
promotion to Grade 2 are presented in Table 6. More girls than boys were 
recommended for promotion and mere girls thaxi boy/3*Were actually, piipmot^d to 
Grade 2. The data on the racial/ethnic characteristics of the jitudents' show 
that a highly -^lisproportionate niinber of Asian children were recommended for 
promotion to Grade 2. Although 8 percent of the entire e&rly admis^sion: simple 
were Asian, 25 percent of the children- promoted were Asian. Most 'of' the 
.children who were recommended for Grade 2 had preschool experience, however, 
so had the great majority, of the children in thie program. . The mean ages of 
the children who were recommended or promoted approximated the mean age of the 
entire EA sample. This is particularly interesting because it suggests thkt 
there is no basis whatsoever for us&ig month of birth as'an entry crit^x/ion to 
the program. ' JC ■ ^/ 

^ In May, 1979, the teachers J£ the Early Admission children were asked to 
complete 4, Promotion Recommendaj|ion Form on each of their students. This was 
prior to and not aecessarily the same as the final recommendation which was 
made at the end of the year. The teachers were asked several questions about 
promotion and the parents' attitude toward promotion, Teachers also listed 
the sociowttotional reasons for or against promoting each student to Grade 2. 

The prcxnption questions arid the frequency of responsss is presented in 
Table 7.- In May, teachers considered 31 children as able to be promoted. 
However, only 18 of these were seen as capable of second grade work in any 
school in the county; the remainder^ were capable of second grade work only in 
a comparable school or their own school. The' teaehers knew the parents' 
feelings on promotion for half the EA students. Most of those parents whose 
feelings-^were known were against promotion to Grade 2. However, for over 80 
percent of the children, the teacher responded that the parents' feelings did 
npt enter into either their Miay reconmiandation or their final recommendation. 
This indicates the low number of ^ recommendations for promotion to Grade 2 
cannot be attributed primarily to teachers' perceptions of parental 
opposition. Most recommendations for or kgainst represented . solely the 
judgment of the school. ^ ' J . r ' ^ 

For each child, teachers were asked to give the social and emotional 
reasons for their recommendation for promotion or nbnpromotion. If more than 
one reason was given, reasons were listed in order from most important to 
least important.. These responses were coded into general categories. The 
number of times each reason was listed along, with its average ranking are 
presented in Table 8. 

Independence, the capability to be adaptive or resourceful, and good peer 
relations were the most frequently listed reasons for promotion to Grade 2. A 
number of different reasons were listed for nonpromotion. The most frequent 
were immature or demanding, poor work habits, easily frustrated, and 
inattentive. In the second year evaluation, assessments have been included to 
measure these qualities at the beginning of the school year. If the results 
are favorable, the ^ positive qualities could be put forth as selection criteria 
for early admissions while the negative qualities could be reasons to 
recommend a regular kindergarten program. 



TABLE 6 



Demographic Data on Children Who 
Here Promoted to Grade 2 



Sex 



Children 
Recommended 
for Grade 2 

(N«25) ^ 
'N , % 



/• Male . - ■ . 

Female 

■ t ^ . .- 
1 

1 Racial/Ethnic Group 

\ Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 

White (not Hispanic) 

Preschool Experience 

Yea 
No 

Unknown 

Mean Age^ in September, 1978 
(xears, months) 



Children* 
'promoted 
to Grrade 2 
(Nal6) 

N 



Entire SA 
Sample 
(Nal53) 



9 


36 


4 ^ 


25 




43 


Id 


6it 


12 


75 




57 


6 


24 


4 


-. 25 




8 


0 


0 


0 


0 




8 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


19 


76 


■ 12 


75 c 




81 


19 


76 


11 


70 




78 


1 


4 


1 


6 




5 


5 


20*. 


„4 " 


" 25 




16 



5,5 



5,5 



5,4 



TABLE 7 

Promotion Reccmmondatibn Questions 



Promotion Recommendation 



N 



Any second grade in MCPS * 18 

Any second .grade in comparable school - 11 

Second grade in. present -schools-only _ 2 

Do not promote to Grade 2 . . 122 

Parents' Attitude 

Parents yant child to be promoEed 10 

Do not 'want child to be promoted 53 

Do not have a position on promotion * 13 

Parents' position not known by teach«/^ 77 

Did your knowledge of -the child's parents' 
attitude towards promotion to Grade 2 enter 
into your recommendation, in 1 aibove? " 



12 
7 
1 

80 



7 

35 
8 
50 



Yes 
Ho 



, 23 
130 



15 
85 



Will your knowledge of the parents' attitude^ 
enter into your actual final recommendation? 



Yes 
No 



28 
125 



18 
82 
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TABLE 8 

Social-Emotional Promotion Factoro 



Number of 
Times Listed 



Reasons for Promotion 

Independence •.. . 
Peer relations 
Adaptive/Resotirceful 
Perseverance 
Motivation level 
Follows directions 
Organization 
Cooperative 
Accepts rules 
• Good attention span 

Reasons for Nonpromotion 

Immature/Demanding 

Poor work habits 

Easily frustrated 

Inattentive 

Poor peer relations 

Impulsive 

Dependent 

Doesn't -follow directions 
Low motivation 
Poor coordination 
Academic only 
' Shy 
Low perseverance 
Low energy 
Hostile- 

Avoids ney tasks 

Potential learning disability 



22 
18 
15 
13 
11 
11 
9 
6 
4 
1 



44 
36 
30 
29 
26 
26 
24 
24 
22 
22 
17 
12 
11 - 

8 

8 

6 

1 



Mean-'' 
Ranking 



.2.8 
2.1 
2.8 
3.7 
2.3 
2.5 
3.1 
2.3 
3.5 
5.0 



2.3 

' 2.0 
2.3 

. 2.3 
2.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.4 
2.1 

= 2.2 
1.0 
2.3 
1.7 
2.9 
3.1 

2.3 



iMean ranking for the number of times- the 'trait was listed as a reason. 
Most important reason was ranked 1. • 
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II. COMPARISONS 



One of the quest iono addressed by the evaluation was how do the early 
admission students compare to regular-aged first graders. Comparisons of the 
relative performance of the two groups are pr^sente'd for the beginning of the 
school year and for the end. Within the early admission group, the comparison 
of the Plan I and Plan II students provides information about the different 
achievement levels in "the two plans. Two other comparisons within the EA 
group are presented. The students who were recommended for Grade 2, are 
compared with those recommendejd f or Grade 1, and those actually promoted to 
Grade 2 are compared with those actually promoted to Grade 1. 

The Grade 1/Grade 2 promption coinparisons within the early admission 
sample for the beginning- of -the-year measures provide information relevant to 
the question as to whether the children who will succeed in early admission 
can be identified at. that point in time. If. they can be identified by the. 
potential scv-eening instruments, there should be substantial differences 
between the beginning-of-the-year scores of the children who wer,p promoted, to , 
Griade 1 and those promoted to Grade 2. - . 

The comparison of achievement at the end of the year between these two 
groups answers the question of whether the EA children who will be in Grade 2 
differed from those who will be in Grade 1 and, if so, by how much? Also, 
comparing the achievement level of the EA students who were promoted to Grade 
2 with tliat of the first graders provides some indication of how well the E^ 
graduates will fit in with their new classmates. < 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' 1 ■ • ' ' ' •■\ 

The schools who participated in the early admission study represented a 
number of different achievement levels. Accordingly, it was , felt that a 
different standard for early admission might need to be adopted for each 
school. The primary consideration was that the EA child's achievement be 
comparable to that, of regular-aged first graders in his/or her own school. In 
this sense, the county average would not be meaningful/fbr scree an 
individual school. Given the ' possible need for /schbol-rspecific entrance 
criteria, a required analysis is the comparison of the EA students with th 
Grade 1 counterparts in each school. These analyses were performed and the 
results for ^the Plan II schools are presented in Appendix B.' The individual 
school means for each class on each of the measurles^; ai^^^^^^^ 

tabular format. Plan I school means are not presented because there were so 
few children -in each group. The issue of a need for school-specific c^ 
is discussed in the next section which deals with predictinjg success in the 
program. ' 

A. Beginning-of-the-Year Performance 

- Developmental Test o'f Visual-Motor Integration (VMI) .' The Developmental 
Test of Visual-Motor Integration (VMI). was administered to all, Early Admission 
classes but not to the first grade classes. A perfect score pn the tedt is 
15. Table 9 presents the mean scores on the VMI for the groups of interest. 

The mean^ score on the test for all EA students was 10.2. The Plan I 
students did not differ significantly from the Plan II students. ^ There were 
also no differences between the scores of the children promoted to Grade 1 
compared to the children promoted to Grade 2. 



Total (N-151) 
Plan 

Plan I (N=17) 
Plan II (N=134) 

Recommended for Promotion 

To Grade 2 (N=25 ) 
To Gra"de 1 (N-126) 

Promoted 

To Grade 2 (N=16) 
To Grade 1 (N»'135; 



TABLE 9 
Mean VMI Scores 



Mean 
10.2 



10.9 
10.1 



11.2 
10.0 



10.5 
10.2 



Note: The VMI was administered only to the EA students. 
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The only significant difference on the VMI was between the group of 
children riecommended for promotion to Grade 2 who had a mean score of 11.2 and 
those recommended for Grade 1 who had a mean score of 10*0 (p<.05). 

Figure 1 presents a frequency distribution of the scores on the VMI. The 
children recommended for and placed in Grade 2 are indicated. As can be seen 
in the graph, of all those recommended for l)romotion, the children, whose 
parents declined second grade placements had the higher VMI scores. 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests . The Metropolitan Readiness Test was given 
'^p both the EA and the first grade classes* The results will be presented for 
the Total Score (the siim of the four subtests) and for the individual subtests. 

The mean on the Total Score was 57.7 for all the EA students as compared 
to 72.5 for the first graders (Table 10). This difference is highly 
significant (p < .0001 )> The Plan I EA students were much closer to the first 
graders in the Plan I schools. The Plan I EA students also scored higher than 
their Plan II couAterparts while the first graders in Plan I schools scored 
lower than their Plan II counterparts. Only the difference between the first 
grade groups was statistically significant (p<[ . 005). ^ 

An examination of the Total Score on the Metropolitan Readiness with 
regard to the promotion recommendations which were to be made at the end of 
the year show highly significant differences between the mean scores of the 
children recommended for Grade 2 oand . those recommended for Grade 1 (68.7 
compared to 55.5, p <.p001). However, a comparison o£ the mean scores of the 
students actually promoted to Grades 1 or 2 revealed no . statistically 
significant differences although the difference does approach significance. 
The frequency distribution of scores (Figure 2) of the children recompended 
for Grade 2 shows why this difference disappears. Just as . with the VMI 
results, the children whose parents declined Grade 2 promotion had the higher 
total scores on the Metropolitan Readiness of those recommended for Grade 2. 

The frequency distribution illustrates iseveral othi^r; interesting 
findings. The students recommended for promotion are at the upper end ^of the 
distribution for the EA/ students and well within ;thei first grade 
distribution. There isj however, a tremendous amount of overlap between the 
distribution for the two grade levels. There wfere also many other EA students 
who scored equal to or higher than the EA students recommended for Grade 2. 

The means on the four subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests are 
presented in Table 11. Oh each of the four subtests, the average for the 
first grade was higher than that for the EA students with the greatest 
differences found for the Auditory and Quantitative subtests. All EA/ first 
grade differences are significant it p <.00Ol. 

The pattern on' the subtests is similar to that seen with the Total 
Scorea. On each subtest, the average for the EA children recommended for 
second grade is higher than that of those recommended for first. Furthermore, 
the Average score of the former group of EA students approached that of the 
comparison first graders. This indicates that in ^^g group of EA 

children was performing almos't as high as beginning first graders when they 
started school. Also, for each of-^the tests, the effect of removing the 
children whose parents declined promotion to second grade (Reccamiehded for 
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TABLE 10 

Mean Scores on Metropolitan Readiness Test (Total) 



Total 
Plan 



Early. 
Admission 

57.7 (N=150) 



Grade 1 
Comparison 

72.5 (N=177) 



Plan I I . 

Plan II 

Recommended for Promotion 

.To Grade '2 . 
To Grade 1 



62.5 (N»17) 
»57.1 (N«133) 



68.7 (N=25) 
55.5 (N=125) 



66.7 (N=44) 
74.4 (N=Pl33) 



Promoted 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



64.1 (N=16) 
56.9 (N=«134) 
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Figure 2: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION ON METROPOLITAN READINESS 
^ TOTAL SCORE BY GRADE 



» TABLE 11 

Mean Scores on Che Metropolitan Readiness Subtests 



AUDITORY 
Total 

Plan 

Plan I 
Plan 11 



Recommended for Promot;ion 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



Promoted 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



,Early 
Admission 



18.3 (N=»151) 



21.2 (N=17) 
17.9 CN=134) 



23.0 (N=25) 
17.4 (N=126) 



22.0 (N=16) 
17.9 CN=135) 



Grade 1 
Comparison 



23.1 (N=l8a) 



20.4 (N=45) 
.24.1 (N-a^^ 



VISUAL 
Total 

Plan 

Plan I 
Plan II 

Recommended for Promotion 

To Grade 2 
To, Grade 1 

Promoted 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



14.1 (N=153) 



15.5 (N=17) 
14.0 (N»134) 



17.1 (N=25) 
^3.6 (N=126) 



15.6 (N=16) 
14.0 (N=135) 



18.9 (N=180) 



17.5 (N»45) . 
19.4 (N=135) 
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LANGUAGE 
total 

Plan 

Plan I 
Plan II 



Recommended for Promotion 

To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 

Promotied 

To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



QUANTITATIVE 

Tptal 

Plan 

Plan I 
Plan II - 



Recommended for Promotion 

•To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



11.8 (N»15i) 



11.9 (N=17) - 
11.7 (N»134) 



12.6 (N-25) 
11.6 (N-126; 



11.8 (N-16) 
11.8 (N«135) 



13.4 -(N-150) 



13.8 (N»17) 
13.4 (N«133; 



16.2 (N-25) 
12.9 (N-125) 



13.8 (N»18d) 



13.0 (N»44; 
14.0 CN'-136) 



17.3 (N-177) 



16.0 (N-44; 
17.7 (N-133) 



/Promoted 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



14.7 (N=16) . 
13.3 (N-134) 



Grade 2 versus Promoted to. Grade 2) was to lower the mean of the group. The 
means for the students recdmnended for Grade 2 and recommended for Grade 1 
were significantly different on the Auditory, Visual, ^and Quantitative 
subtests i the means for the actual prOTiotiohs were significantly different 
Otily eii the Auditory subtest. Overall > the scores on the Language test showed 
the fewest differences of any of the comparisons. 

• ^ ■ . i 

The distributions of scores on the subtests (Figure 3) show the same 
features as the Total Score distribution. The EA students recommended for 
promotion to Grads 2 were at the upper end of the distribution although many 
other KA students received similarly high sc&res and were not recommended^ for 
Grade 2. All four distributions show a great deal of overlap betyeen the EA 
students and the comparison first graders. Additional implications for using 
the j test results as ^ntry criteria will be presented later in the report as 
part of the discussion/ on predicting success in the program. 

B. End-of-t^-^^l^ar Performance 

This section will present the mean scores ' for the groups on three ' 
measures: the Teacher Rating, the Early Childhood Checklist/and the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. Teacher Ratings were collected only for the 
early admission students; data on the other two measures were collected for ^ 
both the EA students and the comparison first graders. All data were 
collected in May. 

Teaicher * Ratings. ^Teachers were asked to rate each child's grade level 
performance in four areas: reading, arithmetic, general academic skills, and 
flocial-emotional behavior. The average ratings for the foua areas are 
presented in Table 12. A rating of 3 on the scale is midyear Grade 1. The 
meaning^ for all points on the scale are in Appendix A. 

The Imeans for all the EA students combined are near the midyear first 
grade level for reading, arithmetic, and general academic skills. 
Social-emotional behavior -was rated slightly lower with the EA students seen 
as closer to beginning year * first graders in this area. The difference 
between social-emotional behavior and the other arieas was. highly significant ; 
for instance-, the /comparison of social-emotional to general academic skills 
was significant at£/p< «000l. The Plan I students were higher than the Plan II 
students with thfe/ same pattern in both groups of a slightly lower &ocial 
rating. ' j ■* ' 

" ;The ^average jyatings for the students recommended for or promoted to first • 
and {second gradeli show strong differences. The average rating in all areas 
for those recoMi|lended for second grade was 4 (end year Gradeo 1) or higher . 
which is exiactly where students promoted to Grade 2 would be expected to be. 
The , ratings forj the children recommended for first grade ranged from 2.0. f or- 
social-emotiona] behavior to 2.8 for arithmetic. (All differences were highly 
significant, p<.0001.) ^ 

The distribution of ratings in each of the four areas is presented in » 
Figure 4. The distributions illustrate that the students recommended and , 
actually promoted to Grade 2 were rated among the highest of the^EA students 
although a few children in this group did receive some rather low ratings. By 
and large, the children who were given the highest ratings, especially in the 
Reading and General Academic areas, were recoomended for promotion. 
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TABLE 12 , 
Mean Teacher Ratings 



Reading Arithmetic 



General 
Academic 
Skills 



Total ^ 

Plan 

Plan I 
. Plan II 



(N=153J 



(N=18) 



Recommended for Promotion 

To Grade 2 (N=25) 
To Grade 1 (N=126) 

Promoted 

To Grade 2 (N^ISJ 
To Grade 1 (N=137) 



2.9 



3.7 
2.8 



4.8 
2.6 



4.8 
2.7 



3.0 



3.4 
3.0 



4.4 
2.8 



4.4 
2.9 



2.8 



3.5 
2.7 



4.7 
2.4 



4.6 
2.6 



Social- 
Emotional 
Behavior 



2.4 



2.8 
2.3 



4.2/- 

.2.0 



4.0 
2.2 



NOTE: Data available only for EA children. 
A rating of 3 is mid-year Grade 1. 
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SCORE 
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Figure 4: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER RATING OF ACHIEVEMENT IN READING, 
Q ARITHMETIC, GENERAL ACADEMIC, AND SOCIAL EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR • ' 



Metropolitan Achieveiaent Test . Three subtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievement. Test were adnanxstered. TheC score's on the three subtests, 
Reading, Language, .and Mathematics, were summed to produce a Total Score. The 
^.Totals will be presented first followed by the subtest results. 

The mean score for all early admission students was 70.6 as compared to 
the first ,, grade mean of 88.2 (p< .0001). These data along with the other 
comparisons are presented in Table .13. Within the EA group, the 'Plan I 
students scored higHSr than the Plati 11 students; the pattern was exactly the 
opposite for the first grade' counterparts of these two groups. Accordingly, 
the Plan I EA students' average scqre was similar to the Plan I coiaparison 
group.. The -Plan U EA studeats, however', - wer'e significantly below .their Plan 
II fir't grade comparison (p<..0001). 

A 35-point difference was found between the mean scores of the EA children 
recommended for second-grade and those recoifimended ['for first. The EA students 
recommended for second grade were., far. kdvaqced over their classmates at the 
ena of the year. Furthermore, that average, acbre of 101.3 for the EA students 
recommended for second grade exceeded the first grade average (p<.02). This 
strongly indicates the accelerated studeiits would not be at any acadeiaic 
disadvantage when placed in second grade class^ropms. Their ' average 
achievement was higher than the average for the children who would be their 
classmates. The average for the EA children actually promoted was 94.3 which 
was slightly lower but still higher than the other EA children and comparable 
CO the first grade mean. 

The frequency distribution of Total Scores (Figure 5) shows the high 
relative achievement of the individual- EA students . recommended for second 
grade placement. Their scores were high fot their- own age-mates'^and al^o high 
for the first grade group.' Interestingly enough, the pattern found with the 
beginning of the year, scores was substantiated: the children , whqpe parents 
were eventually :to decline acceleratfiori were some of the highest of the 
students recommended.,. Fourteen, ot the children recojpamended for Grade 2 scored 
105 or above; eight of the nine children whose pajents declined promo tibn were 
in this group. Seven children scored 120 or above; All were recommended for 
second grade; four of their parents/declined. ; . > 

The students " who were actually promoted to Grade 2 had a range of " scores 
from 60 i:o 125, „but all were well within the first grade rarige of 35 to 130 as 
were most of the EA students..- Approximately one-fourth of the EA students 
scored .^t or above the.' finit grade mean of 88. The frequency distribution 
-pletoly indicates that both the EA and the first grade clashes included a wide 
range of ability levels. 

The mean scores, on the subtests of the Metropolitan,, Achievement Tests . are 
presented in Table 14. The individual subtests follow the pattern of the 
Tota^ Score with the first graders superior, on the average, to the early 
admission children. The EA-xhildren teoOmmended for promotion, to Grade 2 had 
a numerically , higher mean score than* the mean for the first grade cpmparison 
^ g^oup in each subtest area. ^ This difference was statistically significant for 
' the Reading and Language Test (p < .OT" and p< .025, respectively). The 
•differesnce is particularly large on the Reading' subtest where thfe M children 
reco9nmended for; Grade .2 averaged . almost 10 points higher than the first 
graders. ^ , 



TABLE 13 

Mean Scores- on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test - Total Score 



Schools 



Total 
Plan 



Early 
Admission 
70.6 (N= 147) 



Grade 1 , 
Comparison 
88.2 (N=175) 



Plan I 
Plan II 



78.2 (N=18) 
69.6 (N=129) 



80.6 (N=41) 
90.6 (N=134) 



Recommended for Promotion 



To Grade 2 ^ 101.3 (N=24) 

To Grade 1 . 64.6 (N=123) . 

Promoted . 

To Grade 2 ' 94.3 (N=i5) 

To Grade 1 67.9 (N-132) 



25< 



20- 



Q Early Admiision 
% Grade 1 




0- 
4 



5- 
9 
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14 19 24 29 34 39 44 49 54 59 64 69 74 79 84 89 94 99 104 109 114 119 124 129 134 139 
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TABLE 14 



Mean Scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test - Subtests 



Early 



Total . 
Plan 

Plan I 
Plan II 

Recommendad for Promotion 

To Grade' 2 
To Grade 1 

Promoted 

To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



Admission 



26.0 (N=149) 



30.2 (N=18) 
25.4 (N=131) 



43.4 (N=24) 
22.7- (N=125) 



38.9 (N=15) 
24.6- (K='134) 



Grade 1 
Comparison 



34.8 (N=177) 



30.5 (N=41) 
36.0 (N=«136) 



MATHEMATICS 

Total 

Plan 

Plan I. 
Plan II 



Recommended for Promotion 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



Promoted 



To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



19,8 (N=15I) 



21.9 (N=18) 
19.5 (N=133) 



26.4 (N»24) A 
18.6 (N»127) 



25.4 (N=15) 
19.2 (N=136) 



24.8 (N=179) 



23.5 (N=43) 
25.2 tN"136) 
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TABLE 14 cont. 







Early _ 
Admission , 


C^rade 1 
Comparison 


LANGUAGE 










Total 




'24.6 


(N=i49) 


28.2 (N=177) 


Plan 










Plan I 

Plan II * . 




26.1 
24.4 


(N^iS) 
(N=131) 


26; 7 (N=43) 
28.6 (N=134) 


Reconnnerided for Promotion 










To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 . 




31.5 
23.3 


(N=24) 
(N=125) 




Promoted 










To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 

- A 


*3 


" 30. 0« 
24.0 


(N=15) ' 
(N=134) 
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,n.., frequency distributions for the three subtests are shown in Figure 6. 
While the mean scores of the EA children and the comparison first graders are 
different, the frequency distributions reveal t.hat many EA students are within 
the first grade range. For the Reading subtest in particular, there was a 
substantial ^dispersion of scores. Many of the EA children who were 
recommended for promotion to Grade 2 were at the top of their group and the 
top of the fitst^'grade group as' well. On each test, however, a few of the EA 
children promoted to second grade scored below the first grade mean. There 
were -also many EA children who were not recommended for Grade 2 who scored 
higher than those who were. < 

garly Childhood Checklist. The Early Childhood Checklist consisted of 
several academic areas, and two social emotional indices. The General Academic 
and the Social Emotional were, summed to give a Grand Total. Only the results 
for the General Academic Total, the Social Total, and the Grand Total will be 
presented. The individual subtest scores reflected the same trends. The 
Early Childhood Checklist was not completed for the Plan I children or their 
comparison first graders, so the data describe only the Plan II children. 

The comparisons among the groups of interest reveal the same findings seen 
with the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (see Table 15). The first graders 

. were rated higher than the^EA children in both the social and academic areas . 
The early _ admission average on the academic sections was- 30. 5 compared to a 
first grade average of 39.3 (p<.0001). For the social items, Lhe early 

, admission students were given a mean rating of 9.2 compared to a 11.2 for the 
first graders (p<.0001). There were no statistically significant differences 
between the EA students recommended for^promotion and the first graders. 

The Early Childhood Checklist results^ unlike those from the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests did not. show the EA children whose parents declined second 
grade as the highest of those recommended for promotion. This can be seen in 
Figure 7, which shows the score distributions. ' 

The distributions also show^that most of the first graders and some of the 
EA students had mastered the entire set of skills assessed by the checklist. 
The checklist needs to be geared to a higher level of difficulty ..to tap more 
fully all the skills these students -possearsed. Given the skewed nature of the 
distribution, it is safe to assume ^,that the students at the upper end were 
capable of quite a bit more than the checklist assessed. Nevertheless, the 
checkist provides additional evidence that the EA children promoted .to second 
grade are likely to resemble their second-grade peers academically as well as 
socially in that their scores wer^ comparable to the first grade comparison 
group. - ' 

Class -Rank. Teachers w^re asked to rank order their classes from most 
able to least able to be promoted to "'Grade 2. Class rankings were obtained 
for the EA Plan II students. Not surprisingly, the students promoted to 
second grade (N-IO) were ranked near the top of their classes. Their ranks 
ranged from 1 to 9 with a mean rank of 4.0. The rank for the children 
recommended for second grade (N»18) ranged from 1 to 9 with a mean rank of 
3.8. Five of the children recommended were ranked as highest in their class. 
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MATHEMATICS ' READING LANGUAGE 




9PronwtBdtoGrade2 G Enriy Admiuioa 

')(|' Recommended only M Grade 1 

Figure 6: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR SUBTESTS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



TABLE 15 

Mean Scores on the Early Childhood. Checklist 



Grand Total 
Total 

Recommended for Promotion 



To Grade 2 
To Grade J 



Promoted 

To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 



Early 
Admission 

40.0 (N=134) 



54.1 (N«18) • 
37.4 (N=116) 



54.7 (N=10) 
38.4 (H=124) 



Grade 1 
Comparison 

50.4 CN«i36) 



ACADEMIC TOTAL 
Total 

Recommended for Promotion^ 

To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 

Promoted 

To Grade 2 

To Grade 1 . 



30.5 (N=134) 



42.4 (N=18) 
28.6 (N=116) 



43.0 (N=10.) 
29.5 (N=124) 



39.3 (N=136) 



SOCIAL TOTAL 
Totkl 

Recommended for Promotion 

To Grade 2 
To Grade 1 

Piromoted 

To Grade 2 
To Gi:4de 1 . 



9.2 (N=133) 



11.6 (N=18) 
8.9 (N=115) 



11.7 (N=10) 
9.0 (N=123) 



11.2 (N=134) 



NOTE: Data available only for Plan II EA students and their comparisons; 



ACADEMIC 



SOCIAL 



. GRAND TOTAL 
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Figure 7: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS ON EARLY CHILDHOOD CHECKLIST 
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C« Summary and Discussion of the Comparison Analyses 

Comparisons among'' the groups of interest, the early admission children 
(Plan I and Plan II), the early admission dhildren who were promoted to 
Grade 2^ those recommended for promotion, and the comparison first graders 
point to several conclusions. These findings are strengthened by the fact 
that they hold across the different types of measures used in the study. 

1. The Plan I early admission children had higher achievement levels than the 
Plan II early admission children at the beginning and end of the year. 

The Plan II classrooms served ^children with a broader range of achievement 
levels. It is not surprising to find that by the end of M;.; year the 
entire group of Plan II students was not equal, to the select group of 
Plan I students. This finding does show .that Plan I, i.e., direct 
entrance to jsome form of first, grade, did not hinder the achievement of 
these students, for instance, by lowering their motivation in light of the 
jmore the difficult material or more advanced classmates. The Plan r 
children were exceptional in September, and they were still exceptional in 
May. ■ 

2. The first grade comparison classes had higher average achievement levels 
•than the Plan II early admission classes at the beginning of the year and 

the end of the year. 

This finding also was not surprising. There was no expectation that the 
entire early admission class would b#. ready for second grade work. The 
"only criterion for entrance to Plan II was parent nomination, and thus 
these classes included many different achievement levels. It does not 
reflect negatively on the Plan 11 classrooms to learn that at the end of 
o only one year of school, many children were not equal to th6 first grade 
children who had had two years. ^ 

The early admission students who were to be recommended for second grade 
scored higher on the beginning of the year assessments than the EA 
children who were to be recommended for first grade. The beginning- 
of-the-year differences were slight compared to the end-of-the-year 
differences which were very substantial. 

The existence of differences at the beginning of the year between children 
who would be recommended for Grade 2 and those yho. would be recommended 
for Grade 1 sounds a hopeful note for the possiblility of predicting 
success before the child enters a program. The differferices, however, were 
not great. The very sizeable differences between the groups at the end of 
the year suggest that some children made large and rapid gains, while 
others were progressing at a much slower pace. ' The children seem to have 
found their own niche over the course of the' year, making the outstanding 
children much easier to identify at the end of the year than they were at 
the beginning. 

The early admission children who wer4 promoted/recommended for promotion 
to second grade had an end-ofryear achievement level equal to or higher 
than that of the average first grader. 



3. 



Not only did the children promoted or reconnnsnded for Grade 2 promotion 
surpass, their classmates in achievement by tlie end of the year, as a group 
they also equaled or surpassed the first graders. This suggests that the 
EA graduates who will be in second grade are at a minimum academically 
ready for that curriculum. There were a few exceptions to this pattern 
for individual children on differe^nt measures but even in these cases, the 
promoted EA children fell within the first grade range. 

5. Of those early admission students who were recommended for promotion to 
Grade 2, the children whose parents declined the opportunity were 
generally the highest achievers of the group. 

This was true at the beginning of the year^and was true at the eud of the 
year whoi achievement was measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
Considering the small number of cldldren involved, the fact that the 
parents^ of •"the best of * the best" declined promotion might be totally 
coincidental^ It is difficult to ev§n speculate on an underlying reason 
for this phenomenon if it is real. 

6. The degree of overlap in the achievement level of the early a^imission and 
first grade stiidents varied depending on the meas'ire employed. 

■ ^ ■ \i 

The distributions for the standardized tests showed much overlap. These 
results indicated that the only difference between a sizeable number of 
first graders and a similar number of early admission students was their 
grade level. While it was true that the group means were different, the 
individuals who made up both groups ran the gamut . from very high to very 
low with the midrange being occupied by students from both grade levels. 
If the test results can be accepted, as valid, this finding suggests that 
many. kindergarten children are ready for; the first grade material and/ or, 
vice versa, many first graders are not. a 

The results of the Early Childhood Checklist which were made up of what 
the teachers saw as appropriate first grade objectives tempers this 
conclusion somewhat. The findings showed that many of the first graders 
had mastered these objectives as had only a minority of the earl^y 
admissioa^ students. Many more of the early admission students and some of 
the first graders still had much room for improvement. 

HI. IDENTIFICATION OF CRITERIA FOR EARLY ADMISSION 

The problem of identifying entry criteria for early admission is addressed 
in three ways. First, the degree of association between the beginning-yiear 
measures of performance ;md end-of-year measures are presented. The second 
approach sets up hypothetical cutoff scores and examines who would have been 
admitted to' the program based on their performance on the potential screening 
instrument and how these children did at the end of the year. The issue of 
the need for different standards for different schools is discussed as part of 
this approach. The third approach involves a statistical technique which 
mathematically combines several test scores to determine if an early admission 
student was more like his or her own classmates or more like the first grade 
group. 



A* Correlations with Achievement 

One measure of predictive capability of the screening measures is the 
degree of association or correlation between how children scored at the 
beginning of the year and their achievement levels at the end of the year. If 
the children who did well or poorly on the screening measures are the same 
children who were performing well or poorly respectively at the end of 'the 
year, the degree of association will be large. 

Five measures of cuccess in the program are used in the analysis: 

o Recommendation for Promotion to Second Grade 
o^ Metropolitan Achievement Scores 
o Early Childhood Checklist Scores 
o Teacher Rating of Achievement Level 
0 Class Rank 

The recommendation for second grade promotion vras used as a criterion 
measure rather than actual promotion since the recommendation is a more 
accurate reflector of the child's achievement. All measures are examined in 
relation to the screening measures and in relation to each other to see to 
what extent, alternative measures of achievement relate to each other. 

1. Recommendation tor Promotion 

Pearson product moment correlations between recommendation for second, 
grade and the predictor measures are presented . in TabJLe 16. Separate 
correlations are presented for the Plan 1, Plan II, and th1& total EA group. 
Correlations with the other achievement measures are also presented. 
Kendall's tau was used to compute the association between promotion 
recommendation and class ranking* ' 

The correlations between the ©cores on the potential screening measures 
and the recommendation for promotion are consistently low. While the 
correlations for the total EA group are all statistically significant , the 
strength of v tine association is so low as to be nonexistent for practical 
purposes. The highest correlations aire for the Total Score, the Auditory 
subtest and the Quantitative subtest with respective r's of .30, .28, and 
.27. The proportion of variance in recommendations for second grade promotion 
explained by the Metropolitan Readiness Total Score was a meager 9 percent 

^The relationship between promotion and the other end-of-year measures of 
achievement varies from measure to measure. The lowest correlation is" .33 for 
the Social Total on the Checklist . This finding is difficult to reconcile 
with the .62 correlation between the teacher rating of Social Development and 
the promotion recommendation which was one of the highest correlations. The, 
rating was completed as part of a Promotion Recommendation Form which possibly 
led teachers to make their social ratinga consistent with their promotion 
recommendations and resulted in a high correlation. 



^Correlations with actual promotion were also examined and found to be 
even lower. The highest correlation was found between performance on the 
Auditory subtest and actual promotion (r=. 17). 

66 



TABLE 16 ^ 

Correlations With Recommendation for Promotion- to Second Grade 



Total EA :;?lan I . Plan II 

.Group Only Only 

Variable ■. (N=153) (N^IS) (N=135) 

Beginning-of-tha-Year Measures 

VMI .21 .18 .19 

Met. Readiness — Auditory .-28 .31 .25 

Visual .26 .28 .23 

Language .14 .21 .13 

Quantitative .27 .23 .28 

Total Score .30 .34 .28 

Ecd-"of"the-Year Measures - . 

Met. Achievement— Reading .51 .70 .46 

• Mathematics ^48 .42 .49 

Language .43 .41 .43 

Total Score .55 .62 .53 

< Checklist—Academic^ .52 ^ - .52 

Sociaia ,33* - ,33 

Totaia .52 - .52 

Teacher Rating— Reading .62 .67 .58 

Arithmetic .50 .75 .42 

General Academic -71 ^ .78,. .67 

Social Emotional .62 .73 .59 

Class Ranking^ .42 - .42 



^Pleii II students only. 



Abili^v SrL.„fr^ "^^h^'^he Teacher Rating of General Academic 

Bo^-i^'c T 1 ""Sgnituue of tlus correlation (and the others from the Teacher 
Rating Scale) can probably br. explained by the reason just presented above. 
Also, promotion and the ratings, are similar in that both are gross level 
reflections of the child's achievsment level as perceived by the teacher 
Class ranking which had a low correlation is also this type of a measure but 
for class ranking, some children had to be ranked near the top even if the 
teacher thought no one was ready for second grade. This would' lead to a lower 
degree of association overall. 

4 

The low correlations between the recommendation for second crade and the 
screening measures and between the recommendation and the other achievemenC 
measures indicate that other factors are entering into the decision to 
recommend for Grade 2. One factor could be the attitude of the teachers and 
principals toward promotion to second grade and just how exceptional children 
had to be before they would be recommend for the second grade. Another fjictor 
could be the differing levels of achievement^ in" different schools. Children 
who are^ excelling in one school compared to their classmates might be only 
average when compared . to the children in another school. When all the ^ests 
scoras were combined across schools, it would look like children from a range 
of achievement levels were recomi5ended for promotion to second grade— which in 
fact was the case. The problem' of different standards is discussed in more 
depth the following , sections, ' - 

The correlations between the predictor measures, and promotion and between 
promotion and the other achievement measures were computed separately for 
?lans I and II. These data were presented in Table 15 along with the 
correlations for the entire EA group. For the most part, the correlations by 

-^^^ ^"'^^^ eroup. Many of the patterns between 

variables remained the same. These data, indicate .that the relationship 
between promotion and the other measures did not differ across the plans. 

> 

There are several other criteria which could not be legitimately used to 
acreen children for early admission but which might be associated with success 
m the program. Sex and race are two such factors for which data were 
available in this study. Age and preschool experience are other factors which 
have been suggested as possible screening variables. 

Of these four factors, the only one which was related^ to promotion in any 
way was race/ ethnicity. CEta=.30, with racommeuded promotion as the dependent 
of iSi^ W^^" relationship is a reflection of the disproportionate ntober 
of Asian children who were recommended for second grade. Although more girls 
than boys were so recommended, this relationship was not statistically 
significant. Of those EA children for whom the infonration was available, 
approximately 94 percent of them . had preschool experience.! There was aot 
enough variance along this dimension to make preschool experience a useful 
predictor of 'success in the program. As discussed earlier, there was no 
evidence to suggest that month of birth was related to achievement in the 
program. 



reschool information was only available on 123 of the 153 EA children. 



Interestingly enough, one of the most useful pieces oF information to know 
about a child in , trying to predict a prcwibtioia recommendation was the name of 
the r child's schijol. Knowing the child'^ school accounted, for l^ percent of 
'the variance as compared to knowing the child's race which accounted for only 
9 percent ^eta-siiu|ired) • This is , a reflection of the large variation in the 
number of chxidren different schools recommended for promotion to second grade. 

2. Other Measures of Achievement o'" 

Correlati 038 between the predictor measures and* the other measures of 
achievement show a patter^n similar to the findings with the promotion 
criterion variable arlthough the magnitude of the correlations is markedly 
higher (see Table 17). 

/ Examining th^, correlationj over all the measures again shows the Auditory 
.and Quantitative Subtests and the Total Score of Metropolitan Readiness Test 
as the better predictors of achievement. The Auditory subtest correlates with 
all three subtests af the Metropolitan Achievement Test (.54, to .63). the 
correlations ,between the Auditory subtest and the Teacher . Rating of the 
child'^ reading ability, was' .57 and with class ranking pf .44." 

The Quantitativei-subtest was correlated with the three subtests on the 
Metropolitan ^.^chi.evem&nt Tests C.54 to .65). ' Beginning-ofrrthe-year 
Quantitative sbores correlated .47 with the Academic Total on the Checklist, 
.52 .aii.i /48 .witb the Teacher's Rating"" of Reading and Arithmetic ability, and 
.•41 with Class Rankling. ' ^ 

* ... 

'The other 'beginning-pf -year measures are poorer as predictors. The 
correlations witti^ th^ VMI riiged ^rom .25 (class ranking) to .4^ (Mathematics, 
Metropolitan - Achievement) . . The ' Visual subtest correlations were slight^.y 
higher ranging from a low o| .16 (Checklist, Social) to a higher of .55 
(Mathematics-, Metropolitan Achievement) . The' Language correlations were the 
lowest of all with'most being.below .30. * 

iJot aurprisingly , the predictor measures were poorest at predicting social 
developoient as assessed by the ChecKlist or the Teacher Rating; These low 
correlations could . indicate that the social measures were measuring something 
\distinct from academic achievement. An alternative explanation is that social 
behavior ^and achievement as measured by the potential screening instruments 
are related (as, indeed, they are at the end of the_:y.ear) _^bufc that social 
behavior is an unstable characteristic Vf or thj.s age group, thus eliminating 
any academic-asocial asjsociatibn from the beginning to the end of year. 

The, overall pattern of correlations shows some interesting findings. The 
Auditory and Quantitative subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness ' were highly 
correlated . (.60) with each other as were the Auditory and Visual (.62). The 
intercorrelations among the subtests qf the Metropolitan Achievement Test were 
also high (.62 to .69) ^ 

t. ■ _ ■ ' • 

A finding of particular interest is chat there were high correlations 
between the standardized achievement tests at the end of the year and the 
measures which used teacher • s . judgment of the chil<l' s achievement. The 
Academic Total on the Checklist , correlated between .57 and .67 with the 
subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. It correlated .71 with the 
sur of the three subtests. The Teacher's Ratings o£ General Academic ability 
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between Arithmetic Rating and the Mathematics Achievement test was .66. It is 
important to note that the teachers were not • aware of the children's test- 
results when they did the ratings. It is impossible to know whether 
standardized achievement tests or teacher judgment is the more valid measure; 
but at a minimum, these findings suggest teacher judgments for this age group 
are a valuable and accurate source of information. 

B. Using Cutoff Scores as Criteria 

One feasible approach to identifying early admissions students is the use 
of cutoff scores. All children above the cutoff would be admitted^^s early 
admission students; those below would not be. This section discusses what 
would have happened if cutoff scores had been used to determine admittance 
last year. One issue examined .is whether individual cutoffs heed to be 
adopt^ed for each school. This is done by looking at the effect of a single 
cutoff contrasted with a school-specific one. The analysis assumes that such 
a criterion would be intended to identify only a small number of children in 
each school.. 

The cutoff selected for this analysis was the first grade mean on the four 
tests of the Metropolitan Readiness. Those children who'' scored above the 
first grade means for their school and for all schools combined were 
identified, and then the question of ,how well these children did at the end of 
the year was^ explored. The logic of this analysis is that children who 
display capabilities equal to the average firsty grader in the beginning of the 
year show at least the academic capability for success in a first grade 
class. (No assertions can be made as to their social and emotional readiness 
for this- experience.) A critical question for prediction is: Did the 
children identified this method do well in the program? 

1. Different Cutoff Scores for Each School 

The scores of the 5A student on the four tests of the Metropolitan 
Readiness were compared to the first grade means for their schools . The EA 
children were classified with respect to whether their scores were less than 
or equal to/greater than the first grade mean on 0, 1, 2j 3, or 4 of the 
subtests. The results are presented in Table 18.' The number of children from 
each cell who were recommended for Grade 2 promotion at the end of the year 
are identified in parentheses. Only Plan II schools are included because the 
number of first graders tested in the Plan I schools was not sufficient to 
provide an adequate comparison group for a within school analysis. - 

Using this type of a criterion produced a similar pattern across all 
schools. The majority of the EA children scored at or above the first grade 
mean on none or one of the subtests. Only a few children (17) were above the 
mean on three or four. 

six children scored above the .first grade mean score on all, four of the 
subtests. Four of these six were recommended for Grade 2 at the end of tbe 
year. For children who scored high, this criterion seemed to be a valid 
indicator of later success. The problem with the criterion is that many of 
the children who would do well in the program over the school year^ were not 
outstanding at the beginning of the year, (the "late bloomers") and thus would 
not have been selected. ^ 



Metropolitan Readiness Tests 



Number of EA Students Above Grade 1 Mean on: 



School ^ 


- Total 
N 


0 

Tests 


1 

Test 


2 

Tests 


3 

Tests 


4 

Tests 


Cashell 


22 




9 


' ' A ' 


1 


1 (1) 


Stedwick 


21 


13 


2 


3 (1) 


3 


0 


Takona Park 


24 


14 


2 


1 . 


4 (2) 


3 (1) 


Twinbrook 


22 


6 


11 (3) 


4 (2) 


0 


1 (1) 


Whetstone 


20 


10 


6 


2 


- 2 . 


0 


Wyngate 


26 


17. (3) 


5 (1) 


2 (1) 


1 (1) 


1 (1) 


TOTAT 


135 


67 (3) 


35 (4) 


16 (4) 


11 (3) 


6 ('4) 



NOTE: Number of children from that cell recommended for promotion to 
Grade 2 is given in parentheses . 



children who were ranked at the end of the year within the top six 
(approximately one quarter) in their class were identified. The results are 
presented in Table 19. The conclusions to be drawn from these data are very 
similar to those just presented. Of the 17 children who exceeded the Grade 1 
mean on 3 or 4 tests (from Table 18)^, 15 of them ended up in the top" 6 in 
their class. A high performance on the Metropolitan Readiness meant the child 
had a high likelihood of later success. However, a low "score did not indicate 
the child would not do. well; fifteen children who later were ranked in the top 
sixth exceeded the first grade mean on none or one of the tests at the 
beginning of the year. 

Interestingly enough, two of the schools where the use of this type of 
criterion is most inadequate are the two who reconnnended the greatest number 
of students for second grade. 0ns interpretation of this is that t\ese 
schools provided fundamentally different programs for their studentis than 
those provided in the other four schools. If these two schools saw their 
objective as being to coviar the first grade curriculum and implemented the 
program in this way, i.Co, by providing a more: academic curriculum, it is 
likely that the beginning-of-the-year test results would be less predictive 
for the end of the year. Many children who scored relatively low on. the 
Metropolitan Readiness could have been bright children who had never been 
exposed to many of the things tested by .the Readiness tests. After 
participating; in an accelerated academic program, their "true" abilities would 
be more obvious. The effect of the early admissions program might well have 
been to overcome differential nursery school and home experiences. 

If the nature of the program was mor^: intensive at these two schools, it 
would be expected that at the end of the year these two Schools would have a" 
larger number of children surpassing the first grade level of performance. 
One indicaitor of this is the numb^er of children hey recommended for secpnd 
.grade. Another would be the comparisons of the early admissions and first 
grade students on the Metropolitan Achievement, ^Tests which were given at the 
end of the year. . '-^^ . _y 

Children who scored above the first grage^ mean on 0^^ 1, 2, or 3 of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests were classified .yith respect to their 
performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. The itesults for each school 
are presented in Table 20. Summary percentages are presenljed in Table 21. 

The data are* consistent with the hypothesis just advanced that the program 
in some schools was more effective in bringing a certain number of the' EA 
children up to the leverl of the first grade in that school. The contrasts 
between the beginning-of-the-year and the end-of-the-year proportions are 
particularly striking (Table 21). With the exception of two schools, the 
percentages stayed roughly ^he same from the beginning of the year to the end 
of the year. At Twinbrock and Wyngate, there were substantiaL changes. At 
Twinbrook, .43 percent of the EA childjren exceeded the first grade mean for 
their school on two or three of the Achievement tests. At the beginning of 
the year, no early admissions children had exceeded the firpt grade mean ^on 
more ^tb^n two of the Readiness tests. At Wyngate, 35 percent of the EA 



Students in Top Quartlle 



Number of EA Students Who Were Ranked in the Top Six and 
Who Scored Above the Grade 1 Mean ons 



School 


Total 

. N 


0) 
Tesis 


1 

Test . 


: 2 
Tests 


3 

Tests 


4 

Tests 


Cashell 


6 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


Stedwick 


- 6 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


Takoma Park 


6 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


Twinbrook 


6 


1 


3 


1 


0 


1 

X 


Whetstone 


*6 




2 


1 


2 


0 ' 


Wyngate 


6 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


36 


6 


8 


7 


10 


5 
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Metropolitan "" ' '■ " 

Achievemet^t Metropolitan Readiness 

tlo» Above Number Above Grade 1 Mean on i 

Gr» 1 Mean 



on N Tests 0 Tests 1 Test 2 Tests 3 Teats 4 Tests TOTAL 



CASHELL 

• 

TOTAL 


0 
1 
2 
3 


7 
7 


7 

2. 

mm * 

9 


1 
1 

2 ■• 
4 


• 1 ■ ■ . - • 

1 .(1) 

: 1 , ■ ■ 


16 
3 
2 
1 

22 


o. 

(1) 
(1) 


STEDWICK 
TOTAL 


0 
1 
2 
3 


11 

1 

1 

13 


2 

2 


1 

1 , 

1 (1) 
3 


. 3^ , ■ - 

3 ■ ' - 


16 
2 
2 
1 


(1) 
\ 1 / 


TAKOMA PARK 0. 
■ 1 
2 
3 

TOTAL 


11 

3 

14 


2 

* 2 


1 


P 1 

3 (2) 1 (1) 


14 
4 
2 
4 


(3) 


TWINBROORS 
TOTAL 


0 
1 
2 
3 


4 
1 

1 
6 


4 

^ 1 
5 (3) 
1 (1) 

11 


1 
1 

1 (1) 

1 

4 




9 
3 
6 
3 
21 


(4) 
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9 . 
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2 


15 
1 
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2 

19 
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TOTAL 


6 
I 
2 
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12 (1) 
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17 
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2 
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vietropoiican Acnievement on Witnin School Mean 



Percentage of EA Students Above Percentage of ; EA Students Above 
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A warning must be put forth with regard to interpreting these data. While 
it is clear that there were more EA children in Takoma Park, Twinbrook, and 
Wyngate who were like that school's first graders, there are several ways this 
situation could Qome about, only one of- which relates t'o the. nature of the 
early admission program in that school. Other explanations are that the first 
grades in these schools were not equal ^to the first grade program in the other 
school, thus making it easier for the early admission students to "catch up." 
— There is also the possibility tht': the test results were differentially valid 
across the six schools. 

With regard to the issue of predicting success, success now being defined 
as performance on the Metropolitan Aphieveiiient tests, the conclusions are 
similar to those presented earlier. In; general, children who did do well on 
the Readiness Tests were still performing at a very high level at the end of 
the school year. (This is indicated by' the small number' of children in the 
upper right corner of each school table, i.e., high on Readiness, low cn 
Achievement.) There are also other children, however, who were not performing 
at an unusually high"^ level in the beginning of the year but were by the end. 
This later group ^ of children was almost exclusively from Twinbrook and 
Wyngate. Identifying these children in the beginning of the year would have 
.been impossible. «. 

2. One Cutoff for All Schools ^ ; 

Depending on the extent of the difference in the achievement levels of the 
schools, the effect of using a county first grade average Jfor all .the schools 
as a cutoff will be that a different set. of children will be identified. For 
the schools with the higher achievement levels, the cutoff will be lower than 
their school cutoff; and a larger number of children will be identified. For 
the schools Tjith a low achievement level, the cutoff will be higher and fewer 
children will be identified; 

^ The results of ' using the* combined first grade mean as a cutoff are shown 

in Table 22. . Comparing this table with the table for the scUool-specif ic 
means (Table 18) shows that the overall impact of using the same mean for all 
schools was not very dramatic for most school". Looking only at the number of 
EA children reaching the mean on three or fanr tests, Stedwick had three such 
children with the s chool"*specif ic mean and tive with the combined mean; Takoma 
Park had seven with the previous cutoff, six under the new one; and Whetstone 
had two under the previous, cutoff three under the new one. Using a criterion 
which stated the child had to score at the overall first grade mean on 2 or 
more of the Readiness Tests would ^have allbv-d 12 (67 percent) of the children 
who would later be recommended for second grade into the program. Using that 
same criterion, a total of 47 children would have been admitted as early 
admission candidates as compared to 33 who would have been adi^? tted with e. 
school-specific mean. 
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78 



EKLC 



overall First G^ade Mean on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests 



Number of EA Students Above Grade 1 Mean on 



School 


Total 

N" 


0 

To of* a ' 


I . 
xes u 


2 

Tests 


3 

Tests 


4 

Tests 


Cashell 


22 




A 




3 


. 2 (1) 


Stedwick 


21 


^\ 


I 


2 


2 


3 (1) 


Takoma ParW 




1 A 
14 


2 


2 (1) 


3 (1) 


3 (1) 


Twinbrook. 


22 


12 (1) 






u 


0 


Whetstone 


20 


7 


7 


3 


2 


1 


Wyngate 


26 


10 (1) 


5 


4 (2> 


4 (1) 


3 (3) 


^ r TOTAL 


; 135 ° 


60 (2) 


28 (4) 


21 (4) 


14 (2) 


12 (6) 



N0T2: Number of children from that cell recommended fbr promotion to 
Grade 2 is given in parentheses. 
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raisea the cutotf score for the Twinbrook children along with the fact that 
these children displayed a different level of achievement by the end of the 
year. , " 

A comparison of Readiness Test performance to Achillvement test performance 
in each school using the combined school mean is shown in Table 23 with 
summary percentages In Table 24. These tables are directly comparable to 
Tables 20 and 21, which were based on the school specific means, 

Th?}effect of using a single standard instead of a school specific one for 
the Readiness aud the Achievement Tests is to r^use the number'' of children in 
the upper categoric^ at four schools and to lower the number at two. 
Twinbrook ii most affected: 43 percent of the EA children scored above the 
Twinbrook first grcde mean on tyo or nore of the Achievenient Tests; however, 
only 14 percent (N«3) laet this criterion with the overall means. The children 
performed at a high level for their school but were not high relative to the 
ofher schools in the program. At Wyngate, the .dat^- show the apposite. While 
one-third of the EA children were above the Wyngate first grade mean on two or 
more Achievement Tests, even more children (42 perc^^nt, N»ll) met the criteria 
using the county means. * ^ 

Tne conciusion -with regard to predicting achievement is the same as that 
dra^n from the school-specific analysis; Children who score .well at the 
beginning of the year go v^r^: to do well. Children who are not achieving at a 
high level in the beginning may or may not go on t-) do well - in the program. 

With regard to c school versus a county standard, the evaluation results 
suggest that a county standard would impact most" severely on children in 
schools with' i-elatively low' levels of achievement* The children in these 
schools are likely ::o be capable . of success in that first grade but may not be 
suited for the rirst grade in otlier schools. This «'f inding could be reflected 
in a policy which admitted chil dren as early " admission candidates on a 
school-specific basis with the stipulation ^ that in the event of a move to 
another school, the standard for that school must be met. The same type of 
"provisional" promotion could be given to children after completing a yeat in 
the program. ' 

C. Identifying Children Through Discriminant Analysis 

The method discussed above considered the four tests of the Metropolitan 
Readiness to be of equal valued Another approach is to ascribe different 
levels of importance to different tests depending on how well a test 
distinguishes a first grader from an early admission child. The underlying 
assumption is that a test on which most five-year-old and six-year-old 
students score similarly would not be of much use iu identifying students for 
early admission^ ' 
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NOTE: Numbera in parentheses indicate number of children from that cell 
recommended for promotion to Grade 2. 

^ne child was missing Metropolitan Achievement scores. 
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Readiness to Metropolitan Achievement On Combined Mean 



Percentage of EA Students Above ^ Percentage of EA Students Above 

Grade 1 on Three or Four Grade 1 on Two or Three- 

Metropolitan Readiness Testg Metropolitan Achievemenc Tests 



Cashell 

0 


23 


32 


Stedwick 


.24 


29 


Takoma Park 


25 


21 


Twinbrook 


0 


14 


tflietstone . 


16 


21 


Wyngate 
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27 


42 



Dwcnminant analysis is a technique designed to statistically distinguish 
betweep two or more groups. A discriminant' analysis can take several pieces 
of mfoimation and coratyine them to produce a single score, the discriminant 
score, such that the e.yires for the individuals in a group arc similar to each 
other and maximally different from the other group (which also has acores 
internally similar) • 

For this evaluation, discriminant analyses were performed^ contrasting the 
early admission: children with the first graders using various sets of test 
scores. Other analyses were performed using die early admission children 
recommended for first grade , arid those recommencad for. second as the two 
groups i For the former analyses, the scores on the tests were combined to 
;produce a typical* first gWde score i^^^^^ admissioh child 

could then be compared. ^^Based on his or her discriminant score, each child 
was assigned a probability from 0 to 1 that he or ohe was an early admission 
or a first grade student. In this way, the analysis is able to pinpoint those 
early admission students who are more like first graders than their, own age 
mates and, vice versa, those first? graders who look aore like early admission 
students. , 

Discriminant analysis produces several indices for interpreting the results. 
Each discriminant analysis produces a canonical correlation . The larger the 
canonical correlation (upper limit » 1.00), the more; thoroughly the. ti^o groups 
can be distinguished. A canonipal correlation of JzS means the groups aren't 
very different; one of .96 means the, groups can be quite thoroughly 
distinguished based on the data provided. Discriminant function coefficients 
are also produced for each analysis. These are the values applied; to each 
test score: in computing the discriminant score.— The absolute value represtats 
the relative importance of each score to the fdiscfiminanfi score. A test wrth 
a coefficient of 1.45 is better ablefi^to distinguish the groups than one with a 
coefficient of .23. 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ,, 'J- 

Based on the probabilities associated with the discriminant score, the 
analysis predicts group membership. Numbers and percentages for the following 
type of 2X2 table are produced: — ' — ^ 



Actual 
Group 


Predicted Group Membership 
. ffarly Grade 
Admission 1 


Early Admission 




B 


Grade 1 . 1 


' C :■ ■ 


.■ ■ 1 ■ 
1 

D ■ ■ 



- Students in Cell A. "looked like" early admis^sion students and, in fact, 
were early admission students.' Students in C^lilB.had a higher probability of 
being first graaers than EA students based on thleir test scores, but. they were 
in fact eariy . admissioh students The students; in GeU B would be the most 
lileei,y candidates for promotion to second grade.'/ The students in Cells C and 
D wereVfirst graders who were predicted to be early admission students or 
first graders respectively. - . . 



1. Distinguishing Early Admission Students from First-^Graders 



a) Separata Analyses for Each School: 

A separate discriminant aaalysifi for each Plan II school was performed ' 
using the four subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Test to distinguish 
early admission students from first graders. If these groups can be ' 
distinguished, it will be possible to use test results to identify early 
admission students who are most like tfc« first graders in that school at the 
beginning of the year. 

The canonical correlations^and the classification results for each of the 
schools are presehte^^^^^^ 25. ..The canonical correlations Vanged from .48 

to . .74. These indicate, that the groups can be distinguished with only a 
moderate degree of success,, . The percentages of EA children who were more like 
firsc graders ranged from 15 to 33l 



TABLE 25 



Canonical Correlations and Classification Results for the 
Metropolitan Readiness Subtests by School 







Percentage 


Percentage 


Petcentage 


Total 




of Total 


' of Early 


of First 


Number 




Group 


Amissions , 


Graders ' 


of 


Canonical 


o Correctly 


Classified as 


Classified as " 


School Students 


Correlation 


Classified 


First Graders 


Early Admissions 


Cashell 43 


.68 


81 


18 


- 19 


Stedwick ^46 


.69 


^ 78 


33 


12 


Takoma Park 42 


.48 


.67 


30 


37 


Twinbrook 44 


.52 


77 


19 


26 


Whetstone 39 


.74 


79 


15. 


26 


Wyngate 50 


,69 


84 


^ 19 


13 



T:xa. discriminant scores generated by the analysis are plotted izx the 
histogram in Figure 8. These graphs illustrate the extent of overlap "in each . 
school between ^he first grade and ^ the early admission studentis. 'Piose , EA - 
children recommended for Grade 2 are indicated on the graphs, y Marking.;, the , 
scores of these children was done manually; this particular analysis xi&f^H no ^ 
information about promotion recommendation. 1 

Several caveats are in order to aid in interpreting the graphs: 

CI) To understand the histogram, look at how far apart the two groups 
are. Hie farther^ apart, \ the more distinct the groups are. Also, 
note the sti^dents who are closer to the alternate, group than to their 
own. These are the students who . are "misclassified," i.e., predicted 
to be in the alternate group in^the Iclassification tables. 
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§: Histrogrems for Discriminant Function Analyses or Boginning-of-vear Test Scores 
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(2) The purpose of the analysis is to produce scores which make the 
groups as different as possible. The sign of the discriminant scores 
is not associated with high or low test scores. 

(3) Similarly the right-left positioning of the early admission 
students f I) and the first graders (2) is not related to their relative 
achieven -.t. This positioning can change from school to school. 

(4) Because an analysis was performed separately for each school, the 
scale used for frequency (the vertical side of the graph) 8a;t/;-i;time3 
changes from school to school. 

The results of the analysis are particularly informative "with regard 
several issues. First, the two grade levels can be more easily distinguished 
at the beginning of the yea^- at Cashell , . Stedwick, Whetstone, and Wyngate than 
they can at Takoma Parkland Twinbrook. The grade level boundaries at these 
later two schools are less distinct. The fewer differences between the two 
grades, the more easily five-year-old children could be moved into the first 
grade. ^ ^The diversity of ability levels at both grade levels in Takoma Park 
and Twinbrook is apparently larger than at the other schools. 

The prospects of using the Readiness results to identify the children 
later recommended for promotion are better at some schools than others. At 
Cashell, it is clear that the child recommended for second grade was much more 
like a first grader than ah early admission child even at the beginning of the 
year. ^ At Stedwick, the situation is the same, although there were two other 
EA children with comparable profiles. The Takoma Park children recommended 
for second grade were more like first graders and so were several of their 
classmates. 

The pictures for Twinbrook and Wyngate with regard to the beginning-of-. 
the-y ear profiles of the second grade recommendations were very similar. The 
children in both schools span the gamut from very much like a- first grader in 
that school .to a very typical early admission student . For this liter group, 
the tests results ^nay not have been accurate reflectors of the child's skills; 
or the. cliildren may have blossomed in the early atoi^sion classes and 
proceeded to resemble first graders later in the>ear.^' At the two schools 
that recommended the^ most chil<lreh for first grade, it would have been 
impossible using this method at the beginning of the year to identify more 
than half of tlje children who would be most* successful in the progrW. 

Ajaother question which can be answered by discriminant analysis is how 
distinct^ wer_e the first grade and early admission classed at the end of the 
year.. I This analysis was based on the\ three tests f rom ' the Metropolitan 
Achievement lest and t.;*e six p^rts of the Early Childhood Checklist. Figure 9 
preijents the graphs of the discriminant . scores. T^ble 26 presents the 
canonical correl anions and classification resulta. 
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figure 9-. Histograms for Discriminant Function. Analysis on' End-of-Year Test Scores. 
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rtgure 9. (Continued) 
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TASLE 26 

Canonical Correl^stioua and Classification Results for the 
End-of-Year Assessmeni:s by School,' 
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At four of the six schools, the early admission students could be quite 
thoroughly distinguished/ from the first graders at the end of the year. 
Between 95 and 100 percent of the children could bea- correctly identified as 
either first graders or early admission students based on their .test scores. 
The promotion patterns at these schools were generally ' consistent with chis 
finding. At Cashell, the one child who looked more like a first gr/^der was 
recommended for second grade. At Stedwick, the child recommended vi.^ at the 
dividing line between the two grades; and his probability of bein$ in either 
group was about 50-50, At Whetstone, where 'no EA children were recommended 
for' Grade 2, each grade level consisted of children who looked very much , like 
their classmates, and not at all like the other grade. The only school where 
the trend was contrary was Takoma Park where the groups were distinct , and 
three recommended for, promotion were similar in their discriminant score to 
their EA classmates. 

The canonical correlations and the graphs for Wyngate and Tvrrabrook 
indicate a^ large amount of overlap between the two grades as measured by the 
end-of-the-year assessments. The difficulty in predicting a *grade level based 
on the assessment results suggest sev^al things. First, because' the grade 
boundaries are sp fuzzy,, cross-grade movemerit should not be too difficult for\ 
the children involved. Second, the inability to distinguish Icompletelljr first ^ 
graders from early admission ' student is' could i be seen as admeasure of j:he 
success of. the early admission project in meeting one of its objectives, i.e., 
to take five-year-old children through the 'first grade curriculum. At the. end 
of the year, a sizeable number of the early 'admission students in both of 
these schools were similar to their first grade schoolmates. Either the EA 
children had made substantial p7:ogress, or the first graders in those schools 
had made little. ... . 1 ^ '/ . 

The children recommendel for promotion, to .Grade 2 from Wyngate and 
Tyinbrook were for the most- part similar to i t-he first graders although in both . 
schools there were other EA children who also locked like first graders. At 
Wyngate in particular, the results of the classification analysis found 12 EA 
students to be more like first graders (6 of the 7 .recommended for promotion 
were in this group). ^ , ° " " \ 



Some cautions need to put forth win^.h regard to this analysis. The 
discriminant scores of some of the children i (icoumjended for promotion might be 
taken to indicate that possibly the wroiig 3A children were promoted to 
Grade 2. Thi. analysis should not be interpreted in that way for several 
reason&r The purpose of the analysis is to create, two distinct distribu- 
tions. It" does this by searching for and weighting most heavily the 
individual test on which the first graders and the early admission children 
diftered by the greatest degree. This measure is not necessarily the ability 
most^ important for success in a second grade classroom. The school may have 
considered reading level to be of primary importance in a recommendation for 
promotion, but the discriminant anal/sis might give reading niiich less weight 
because the, first grade and the early admission classes did not differ so much 
in this area as they did in other areas. The discriminant analyses used the 
scores the children differed on; these may or may not be the skills which are 
the inost valuable. , 

b) Combined Analysis Across Schools 

Using the four Readiness tests and including all Plan I and Plan II early 
admission students and first graders in a single, discriminant analysis 
^produced the classification results shown in Table 27. The canonical 
correlation was .45. Overall, only 70 percent (228/324) of tl;ie children could 
be correctly classified based on the optimal combination of the four 
subtests. Almost 50 of the early admission children and 50 of the first 
graders were more like the alternate group. This indicates that across all 
the schools there was ai substantial degi-ee of similarity between the two 
groups and/ or that the tests were not sensitive to the differences. 



TABLE 27 



Classification Produced 


for Metropolitan P 


- diness Subtests 






(All Groups) 








Predicted 


Group Membership 


Actual 


Number of 


Early 


Grade 


Group 


C&ses 


Admission 


1 ^ 


Early Admission 


150' 


68% 


32% 






(N=102) 


(N=48) 


Grade 1 


I74I . 


28% ' 


\ " 72%' 






(N=48) 


" ,(N=126) 



The composition by school of the , group . of the 48 EA children more like 
first graders ia given in Table 28. Use of the same discriminant function for 
all schools resulted in a spt of percentages somewhat different from those 
produced by a separate function for each school. For example,, with the 
school^s'^^icific analysis, 18 percent -o^f Cashell's EA class wer^: more like the 
Cashell^ first graders. liping all first grades combined as the comparison 
group, 50 percent of the (jJashell earjy - admission class were more like first 
graders. At the other extreme, I9 percent of the Jwinbrook EA' class were 
predicted to.be Twinbrook ^ first graders; only 5 percent were predicted as 
first graders with all first grades combined. ^ r 



mLE 28 



EA Cl^is'jification rroduced for Metropolitan Readiness 
Subtest 3 (All Groups) by School 





Number Predicted 


Percent of 


School 


as First Graders 


FA Class 


Lynnbrook 


1 


\ 17 


Olney . 


1 


100 


Poolesville 


1 


50 


QcVcll liUClvS'. 




.50 . 


Cashell 


11 


50 


Stedwick 


8 


38 


Takoma Park 


9 


39 


Twinbrook 


1 


5 •' ■ 


Whetstone 


5 


25 


Wyngate 


7 


27 •■ 


TOTAL 


48 


32 



An analysis also was performed using the end-of-the-year.. test results 
(Metropolitan' Achievement Tests and the six-section Early Childhood 
Checklist). This analysis yielded a canonical correlation of .38; only f?8 
percent of the EA children could be correctly c?lassified. . The classifica- 
tion resultis are shown in Table 29, and' the breakdown by school is presented 
in /jfable 30. Only Plan II schools are included because Checklist scores were 
not available. for the ^ PI an I students. 

The school breakdown of the 38 EA children more like the combined first 
grade comparison group shows that exactly half (N»19), were from Wyrgate. The 
next highest group was from Twinbrook where 10 EA children were predicted to 
be first graders. These data are consistent with the ;actual promotion 
recommendations. 



^ T^LE 29 

Classification Produced for End-of-Year Asseissments 



(All .Groups), 



; - Predicted Group Membership 1 
Actual Number of 1 \ Early Grade 
Group Cases Admission i 



Early Admission 118 68% 32% 

. . . ; (N=80) (N«36) 



Grade 1 .129 i 10% 90% 

(N=10) (N=H6) 



^ 



TABLE 30 



EA Classification Produced for End-of-Year Assessments 
(All Groups) by School 



Number Predicted Percentage of 
. [ as F:: It Graders EA Class 

Cashell 1 6 

Stedwick '6 30 

Takoma Park 0 0 

Twinbrook 10 29 

Whetstone 2 12 

Wyngate 19 76 

TOTAL . 3S 32 



The comparison of the ^school specific with the combined group analysis 
(Tables 26 and 30) for the end-of-the year assessments shows that Tfhile the 
overall pattern is >iinilar the school-specific analysis is more precise and 
more consistent with the actual promotion recommendations. The similarity 
rests in the fact that, using either analysis, Wyngate and Twitubrook are 
singled o^t as having hed relatively high proportions of EA students like 
first graders. Also, Cashell has the same student, identified either way. The 
differences betweer the analysis are cdnsiderable; however, the canonical 
correlation for t"-/ -dmbined analysis (.38) is lower than any, produced by the 
, school specific aaalysis (.54 to .99). Also, the overall pattern for the 
individual schools generated^^ by the findings from the school-specific are more 
.ake the actuil promotion recommendations. In sura, giver^ the precision to be 
gained though the scuuol-specif ic analyses, this approach to iridentifying 
students is the more useful of the two. 

^. 2. Distinguishing EA students Recommended for Grade 1 from Students ^ 
I. Recommended for Grade 2. 

Another set of discriminant analyses were performed to learn how distinct 
tlixe EA children recommended for Grade 2 were fr<m those recommended for. 
Grac\: i. Separate analyses were performed of or beginning and end-of-year 
assessment diata. | - | 

The analysis on th^ beginnilig-of-the-year assessments yiilded a canonical 
correloiti^n of U32 T^^hich indicates .the two groups were not Wry distinct at . 
I this point iii time. feie classification results and tlhe discreminant- 
coeiificieiits ar6 presented in Table 31. . ^ 

. . "M' ; 

Xwo-thirds of the children were correctly classified. About one-third 
(Na9) of those recommended for' Grade 2 looked more like children recommended 
for Grade vl. Simildrly,~ one- third (N-41) of those recomm4ded for filrst 
looked more like those tecomme ' ""or second. 
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TABLE 31 



Discriminant Analysis Resilta on the 
Beginning-of-the-Year Assessments for EA Children 
Recoimended to First or Second Grade 



Actual 
Group 



Number of 
Cases 



Pr edic ted Group Ifember ship 



Recofnmended Recommended 
for Grade 1 for Grade 2 



Reccyirmended 
for Grade 1 



125 



57% 



33% 

(N=41) 



Recommended 
for Gr^vde 2 



25 



36% 
CN=9) 



64% 

{N=16) 



The discriminant coeff icietii;s show that the measure which , uniquely 
contributed the tijst to distinguishing the two groups, weak as the distinction 
was, was the Quantitative test of the Metropolitan Readiness (coefficient = 
.69). The next most utaful were the Language^ test (-.39) and the VMI (.38).! 

.The poor ability of the predictor tests to identify the students who would 
be recommerxded for Grade 2— even when the tests are combined in such a way as 
to be maximally useful—can be interpreted in several ways. The most likely^ 
source of the difficulty is the varying achievement levels of the different 
schools which were mentioned earlier: A second contributing factor could be 
that some children did, not test appropriate to theiV achievement levels, i.e., 
for some unknown n^ber of children the test results are invalid. A third 
possible^ factor is ths "blo3flomihg phenomenon" described earlier. Some 
children"" entered the program with average levels of achievement , thrived in 
their classrooms, and, by the end of the year, werti exceptional. The 
importance of these last two factors can be measured by looking at how 
distinct the two groups are at the end of the year. 

The results of the di^scrminant analys.is on the three tests of the 
Metropclitaa Achievement Tests and the\ six testis of the Early Childhood 
Checklist are presented in 'Table 32 and 1 graphed in Figure 10. ;Only Plan Il\ 
students were included sinci the Plan I students had no Checklist data. 1 An' 
inl^eresting by-product of this\ analysis is that the first graders are also 
cUpsified as more likely to be children promoted to first or second grade. ' 




, ^This If result does not contradict the f iudings; reported learlier on 
corrdlations ^»ith promoti on,. Those findings w^re for each testsi considered 
iddivjidually; Ithis analysis considers all tests siaultaniiously. 1 . 
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TABLE 32 



Discriminant Analysis Results on the 
Ecd-of-Year Assessments fcr SA Children 
Recommended to First or Second Grade 







Predicted Group Membership 


Actual 


Number of 


EA. Recommended 


EA Recommended 


'^roup 


Cases 


for Grade 1 


for Grade 2 


.'EA Recommended 


101 • 


82Z 


18Z 


to Grade 1 




(N=83) 


(N=18) 


EA Recommended 




6% 


■ 94% 


to Grade 2 




(N=l) 


(N=16) 


First Graders 


129 


26% 


74% 






(H=33) 


(K=»96) 



The canonical correlation for the analysis was ,61 which was a 
considerable improvement ov«.r the beginning-of-the-year ifjcoras. Of the 17 
Plan II students recommended for promotion, 16 were predicted as members of 
this group* ^ The one cfiild ren^aining was right on the border-line between 
the two groups* Of those recommended for Grr.de 1 (N»101), 18 EA children were 
predicted as members of the Grade 2. Identifying these children by schools 
shows that these children were <?i/p":ributed evenly across the six Plan II 
schools witli one notable exception (Table 33). Five of the "schools had on3, 
two or three children yho, based on their scores, looked more like the 
children recommended for Grade 2; Wyngate, the exception, had eight. All 
these children were in addition to the children actually recommended for 
Grade 2, ^Surprisingly, one-fourch cf the first graders looked more like the 
ecrly admission students recommended £*or Grade ) . 
✓ 

TABLE 33 ^ 



''Misclas&iiicatiotis" Jby School 



-Earl?y Aclmissron, Students 



First Gtaders 



School 



1 . . I 

Reccmmetidied Ij Reciiamended to 2; 

Predicted to be i Precjicted to be 

Retomm^Tided to 2 ^ RecoiKnended to 1 



iPr^dicted to be 
Recommended to 1 



Cashell 
I Stedwick 
1 Takoma ?,H:rk 
Twinbrook 
Whetstone 
Wyngate ^ 

TOTAL 



1? 



12 
"12 

I . 

8 
18 



0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 



4 
5 
8 

ri 

3 
2 

33 



^The eightjjenth child was missing Metropolitan Achievement scbres. 
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Note! 1 ^ JL toraended for Grs-fe. 



Figure 10. HlfO^n'for MscrMniitt Mctlon kilysis vith Fronotlon Recondatlins using £nd-of-Year 



The discriminant coefficients showed that, of the end-of-the-year 
measures, the Language score on the Checklist made the greatest relative 
contribution to identifying the EA students recommended for promotion 
(coefficient^ -^•51) • The next most important were the Mathematics test of the 
Metropolitan Achievement test (-.39) and the Mathenitttics score on the 
checklist (-.28) • The combination of the Checklist sections and the 
standardized test adds strength to the conclusions by discrediting any 
hypotheses that the effect was due to teacher bias in rating students. 

3. Summary of .Discriminant Analyses 

In conclusion, the analytic technique of differentially weighting and 
combining the test scores resulted in several interesting findings* Attempts 

,to distinguish first graders from early admission students within each Plan II 
schoot based on the begianing-of-the-year measures met with varying degrees 
of success. The degree of overlap between the two groups in their ackievement 
levels varied from school to school. In pne school, 15 percent of EA children 
were identified /as being like first graders; in another school, the figure was 
33 percent. If this procedure had been used, 30 children would have been 

*4dmittec to the early admission program; 11 of these ^ were the children 
recommended for. Grade 2 placement. The remaining seven recommended for Grade 
^ 2 would not have been admitted. 

The endrof-the-year canalysis was considerably more powerful in predictitig 
group membership. In '^ome schools, the early admission classes and first 
, grade classes were very different; thus, children would be easily ideiitified 
as a member of one or the other. In ether schools, the two grade levels were 
more difficult to distinguish. Appropriately,^ the two schools with tne most 
overlap between the /two grade levels also recommended the largest number of EA 
children for Grade 2. 

When the beginning-of-^the-year scores of . the EA children recommended for 
Grade 2 were contrasted with those of the EA children rcicommended for Grade 1, 
the two groups could be distinguished with only moderfite success. Many more 
children were predicted to be members of the group eventual^ly recommended to 
Grade 2 than actually were. Furthermore, 9 of the 2!) later recommended for 
second grade were -.t identified. Five. 6f these children were from Twinbrpok, 
the school mosS s.^r :i:AVy impacted by this approach. 

The end-o£^tU v^ar analysis constrasting EA students recommended for 
Grade i with those i^commended ior Grade 2 also showed that many more children 
had profiles liKe the EA^ children recomraended for" Grade 2 than were so 
recommended. The decision noi: to place these children in Grade 2 was not 
necessarily a bad one; ■ however , as the early admission/first grade analysis 
showed, being like the .other early admission children promoted to Grade 2 is 
no guarantee an EA student would be like children at the liext grade level in 
his/her school. \ 
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IV. PARENT INTERVIEW 



Telephone interviews were conducted with parents of the bezLj <a&^'^3::i.~ 
children to learn how parents felt about the progranie ~ 
interviews were conducted in tiro waves. The first wave of inte-rievif^t 3ol: 
place in December, ^978^ and involved 36 percent of the i-atervi^s^Pf* ( 9) 
The second wsFe of interviewing took place during March and April 1 9?9», The. 
remaining 64 percent (N=89) were: involved in the second vaT^e. Firxe'^^.n tparHntr 
could not be raached for an interrTiew. 

The interviews were conducted by trained imterviewers ^rho uses 
interview protocol. Questions were asked about parenti exper 
inrpressions of the program and their feelings about prcn^^oti en 
After the completion of the first wave of questioning, it became a? 
some important questions had been omitted from the questinxanaire. 
this situation y the questionnaire for. the second wave wan rework 
items added. Consequently > questions have differing numbers of 
depending upon whether they appeared on one or both forms of the c 
and upon the numbers^ of nonres^ondents for each item. 

" Most questions were, fixed choice followed by a request for ai o<pl -nation 
of the answer. The explanations were open-ended. For example: 

Do you believe ( CHILD'S NAME ) is missing some of the no2i<^*dei:iic 
aspects of the regular kindergarten program? 

J ... 
Yes No ' Undecided ^ No basis for o^i^niafl 

If "Yes" or "undecided" was the answer, the interviewer up 
by asking, "What * aspects do you think , were missed' i-snded 
responses were coded and ^Tabulated fdr the. analysis. 

«A. Program Issues 

- ( ■ . 

Overall, the parents' responses to the early admission^ program r an vilV be 

characterized ai9 very positive. iWhen asked if their child was vet a/^rhe 

benefits from the program theic they had originally hoped for, Y rcent of 

the respondents answered yes. Additionally, over half (54 percer :lt their 

children were getting benefits they had not expected. When aske 4escribe 
what benefits their children were receiving, 54 percent ""of the r . s^listed 
benefits of an academic nature and 29 percent listed social, bett^ 'xz such as 

maturity or self-confidetice. Other benefits included increasec aulation, 

an interest in school. Individualization, and the reacher.^ iults for 

these questions and the other questions related^ to the program presented 
in Table 34.) 



^Parents could give more i than one answer to these questions; tSicarefore, 
responses do not total to 100: percent. 
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TABLE 34 

Parent Responses to Questions on Program Issues 



,^ Question 



Percerxtage Percentage 
Nuznbe- af of 

Responc^n: Respcondents Responses^ 



Cz 



.^^tittsg benefit originally 
rr ?roni program? 



-'*: 7:e3, some no 



What aes-^-^ tz ts? 

Aca^em, . yr/rcrsss, child is succeeding 
Sor iai --larr-rfn. maturity, self-ccnfidence 
St uul^r: :^ shows interest 
L-ZAxiv±.z'j... .ration, work at owa pace 
ritache'' JlS good, well-organized 

Cx. lo -inai benefits from program you 



11? 



131 



54 
46 



What benef:.. i7 

Accademica science, reading, math 

F Dcializa zon, independence, responsibility, 

work ha- its, stimulation 
'^^Iturai programs;^' err ichment;, art, music 

hc^^r successful aspects of the program? 
Atc^demics. siath, reading 
iiociaiiz^.!ujon, groqp activities, maturity, 

self-confidence 
Zeacher 

Tndividtial attention, no pressure 
atimulatioc, /learning experience 
Overall program 
All day 

Leaat successful aspects of program? 
None or don't know 
PrograE operation (not enough parent 

contact, goals not defined, classes 

too large, screening) 
Teacher (lacks creativity, not enough 

experience, discipline problems) 
Stress, fatigue all clay pressure 
Academics 



73 



12 



12. 



54 
29 
15 
10 

5 



53 

42 
12 



43 

32 
18 
11 
11 
10 
5 



55 



19 

12 
10 

=^5 



100 
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TABLE 34 cont. 



Perceniis.':-:^ Percentage 
Number of of 

Questizr: Responding Respondi^^s Res pons es^ 



Diffirj zy adjusting :o an all-day pxczraml 135 

Yes 18 

No . . 75 

Yes and no 7 

or irritable £™:er :zinool? 128 

Yes .37 
No =63 

ng nbnacademic asp zts of regular 
k.i dergarten? 134 

Yes .12 
No 87 
Undecided 1 

Woui you suggest chan in program? 36 

Yes 41 

No 47 

Undecided/Spl 13 

What changes? 50 . 

Program opration (screening, parent 

involvement ,o etc. ! ' 90 

Teacher (more experr-enced) 16 

Day too .long, class too big 16 

Academics 12 

Alternati to Early Admission? 88 

Yes - 54 

No ^ 36 

No opinion " 10 

Type of alternative . 51 

All day kindergarteti 63 

Something between half-day, all-day, half- 
academic, "and half-play -20 
, K-1, enriched kindergarten 16 

Program (science, sports, music) 7 



^Parents could give more than one answer for these questions; .therefore, 
resiir>nses do not total to ICO percenj:, , 
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Parents also were asked^what they considered to be the most successful 
aspects of the program. Again, parents were inaressed by the academic aspects 
of the program (43 percent) and the social appartunities it presented for 
Cheir child (32, percent). Parents also wers -Dleased with their child's 
teachex (18 percent), the individual attention, (11 percent), the learning 
experience (11 percent), and the overall prograr.- (10 percent).! ' 

Parents were specifically queried about pcsE-ble negative aspects of the 
program. When asked what they considered to be the least' suc^asisful aspects 
ot the program, parents most often replied ncae or don't know ,55 percent). 
About 20 percent of the responses listed soad rogrammatic aspects such as 
class Size, the need for earlier screening, cne lack of defined goals. 
About 10 percent listed teacher-related asDecEs (lacks creativity 
inexperxeaced) and another 10- percent notad "fc-t.gue factors" such as stress 
tiredness, or not enough playtime. 1 

^ Adjusting to an all-day program was not r-ally seen as much of ' a problem 
parents. Less than one^fifth of the psrents felt their child had had 
difficulty in this regard. However, over one-rhLrd felt their child was tired 
or irritable after returning home. Apparent -r, a number of iiarents did not 
attribute their child's tiredness to the all- cay program or did not really see 
this as a problem for their child. The over^jheiming majority ~f the parents 
(86 percent) felt that their child was not missing any of the nonacademic 
aspects of the regular kindergarten. 

There is one last program issue related to changes parents would like to 
see m the program. Less ^than half of the parents (41 percent) wanted the 
program changed in some way. The great majority of the requested changes 
related to program operations, i.e., the screening, parent involvement, and 
.feedback.^ When asked whether they felt MCPS should offer an alternative to 
the ea-ly admission program, over half, the parents said ves. The most 
frequently suggested alternative was an all-day kindergf (63 percent of 
the parents). - 

B. Promotion Issues 

The issue of promotion to second grade is closely linked to the issue of 
motivation for enrolling a child in the irogram. A diversity of opinions 
existed as to the wisdom of accelerating a . young child beyond . his/her 
age-mates. Based on discussions with parents (and based on the evaluation 
findings), It can be concluded that support for the early admission program is 
not synonymous with a desire to place the child in second grade. . The 
tabulations on the questions related to promotion are presented in Table 35. 



^Parents would give more than one answer for these -questions: therefore 
responses do not total to 100 percent. ' 

•2parent3 could give more than one answer for these questions; therefore, 
responses do not total to 100 percent. 
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TABLE 35 



Parent Responses to Quefiftions 
Related to Promotion 



Question 



Percentage Percentage 
Number of of - 

Responding Respondents Responses! 



Vhy CTpiied for program? " . 141 

ChjjLid is ready y mature 
Cfcild has prior school exjperience 
Waated all-day K or K-1 program 
Chnld is bright, interested in learning 
Program offers academics , challenge 

Things in program would be good for child? 125 
Academics 

Stimulation, challenge , 
All day 

Individualization 

Hope for Graiie 7 promotion when enrolled? 88 
Yes 
No 

Undecided/No expectation 

Hope for Grade 2 pre jnotioa now? 88 
Yes • 

No , , ' - ' 

Undecided/No Expectation . • 

Would have enrolled child directly in ^ 

normal first grade? 25 
Yes ' 
No . ^ 

Undecided 

Allow promotion to Grade 2? 87 
Yes 

No " 
Undecided 

Acceleration to Grade 2 creates problems 

for child? 79 
Yes 
No 

— Undec^itled ■ — 

NoG-promotion . to Grade 2 creates problems 

for child? . • 134 

Yes 

. ■. • • No ■ , „ „ 

Undecided = ^ 



13 

.67 
20 



17 

,65 
18 



40 
48 
12 



29 

46- 

25 



53 
28 

-19 



12 
81 

7 



73 
43 
41 
29 
21 



41 
29 
24 
12 
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IParents could give more than oiie answer for these questions; therefore; 

responses do not total to 100 percent. 
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. Wh„n asked why they had applied ' for the early admission program, the 
majority of parents (73 percent) responded that their child was ready or 
mature. Other important reasons were that the child had had' preschool 
experience (43 percant) or that an all-day kindergarten or K-1 type program 
was desired (41 percent). Parents also were.. asked what aspects of the program 
had made them think it woulS be good for their child. The most frequent 
response was related to the academic- nature of the program (41 percent) 
followed by comments a1)out the challenge, the stimulation, and the advanced 
•kindergarten nature o,f the program (29 percent). One-fourth of the parents 
were attracted to the all -day nature of the 'program. 1 ' , 

'Parents were asked whether they had hoped their child would be promoted to 
Grade 2 at the beginning of the- year and whether they hoped so at the time of 
the interview. Two-thirds (67 and „ 65 percent, respectively) said no. When 
asked whether they would have enrolled their child directly into a first grade 
classroom, half replied, that they would not have.' (Responses on this last 
question are available from only 25 parents; so the results should be accepted 
with caution.). „ 

- Regardless of their hopes for or against promotion to Grade 2, based on 
the school s recommendation, parents might be. willing to allow it. Many of 
the parents (46 percent) said they would not. Were promotion not to be 
allowed, the primary reason was the child's social and emotional development 
(78 percent of the responses to the <iuestion, "Why not?"). Not surprisingly 
given these sentiments, over half of the parents responded positively .when 
asked whether they thought acceleration would create proble^ms for their child. 

) ■ - .r 

The reverse of that situation, problems associated with nonpromotion to 
second grade, also was asked about. A large majority of the parents (81 
percent) felt that not promoting the child to second grade would not create 
problems for the child. Parents indicated that problems would arise'^ only if 
many of the child's classmates were'promoted to Grade 2. 

Overall, the results of the parent interviews indicate, that promotion to 
Grade 2 was not a vital part of the early admission program as the parents 
perceived it. Many were even opposed to this idea. They liked the program 
because of the academic opportunities it presented. The program was an 
alternative to the traditional . half-day kindergarten for their children vhom 
they saw as ready for a more intensive, individualized experience. Per^iaps 
the most adequate summary of the parents ; feelings about the program is 
presented by a sample of the comments parents volunteered at the end of the 
interview: 

Very happy \dth program. Hope it continues. 

There is a need for an all-day program for five-year olds. Pleased 
with program overall. 

Need more communication between parents and schools. 



-^Parents could give .more than one answer for these questions! 
therefore, responses do not total to 100 percent. ^ 
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Program good for some, but not for all. 'Should be both kinds of 
kindergarten for this reason. 

l3 there going to be a pirogrdm next year? ...Appreciate program. . .Very 
positive for us dnd him. ..Like to see this as an option. . .Future second or 
first grade placement immaterial. 

V. AITITUDES- OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 

At the end of the school yefir, teachers and principals who had 
participated in the Early Admission Program were interviewed to learn '-their 
feelings about the project. Ten principals and ten teachers were interviewed. 

A. Principals , ' °\ ' ■ . ^ ^ 

All ten principals agreed that t^iey' would want the program in their 
schools. The primary reason, given by h^lf the principals, was that they felt 
the children were ready for this experience. The results on this question and 
the others to be discussed in tht folloC/ihg section are in Table 36. 

When asked what proportion' of ' early admission children they originally 
Verlieved would be promote^ to Grade 2 at the end of the year, the principals 
gave a variety of answers. In the Plan I schools , those with only a small 
number of early admission^ children, one pxincipal responded all, two s^id 
most, and one said only a few. One Plan II principal responded most, three 
thought only a few, one said ndhe, . and the remaining principal -had no 
-preconceived idea. ' All, wittf the exception of two Plan I principals, said 
they did not change their opinion about promotion to Grade 2 over the course 
of their year. The two Plan I principals responded based on their personal 
knowledge of the progress/lack qf progress of the\ew early admission students' 
in their school. Several ^ principals noted the importance of the child's 
social development in making the decision for Grade 2 promotion. 

Principals were asked to give Uhkt' the]j Relieved to be parents' reasons for 
wanting the early admission program for their child. Six of the /.principals 
^elt the parents wanted "a K-1 program in which the Grade } curriculqm was 
, offered" One felt an all day kindergarten was the type of program, the 
parents wanted. One. felt a combination of these two types was desired. Of 
the remain: g principals, one Plan I principal felt a regular Grade T program 
in a norn^al Grade 1 classroom was desired.' T^e other didn't answer. When 
asked if they felt most parents wanted their children promoted to Grade 2, the 
Plan' II principals unanimously responded no. In contast, three of the Plan I 
principals said yes. Nine out of the ten principals agreed the parents did 
not change their opinion over the bourse for the year. 

The^ principals felt that the early admission program had ^ nimiber of. 
strengtfa's including: ' 



o.. The oppportunity to introduce Grade 1 material and ; provide for 
greater achievement 

^ The o pportunity to place c hildren appropriately. 

o The full day of vexperiences , * , . . 



TABLE 36 

Results of the Principal Interviews 



When the early admission program was first proposed or discussed, did you waut 
the program in your school? 

Yes 10 

No 0 

V ^i.t proportion of the pupils in the early admission program did you 
ori.^inally believe would be promoted to Grade 2 at the end of the year? 
All 1 

Most 3 : - 

Only a few 4 
None 1 

Havie you changed your opinion about promotion of the early admission pupils to 
Grade 2 since the beginning of. the year? 
Yes 2 

" Nr ' 8 ' * 

What kind of program do you believe most of the parents who enrolled their, 

child in the early admission program wanted? ^ 

An all-day kindergarten 1 

A K-1 program in which the Grade 1 

curriculum. was offered 6 
A regular Grade 1 program in a 

normal Grade 1 classroom l 

Other 1 *^ 

No response ^ . 

Do you believe that most parents wanted their child to be promoted to Grade 2 
at the time they enrolled the child in the V^^ogram? 
Yes 3 

No ' . 7 

Do you believe there has been a change in the attitude of parents toward 
promotion to Grade 2 over the year? 

Yes 1 

No 9 . 
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. The program as they saw it also had' some weakne&ses and problems. The 
adminiajtrative problems associated with the late start-up and the 
communications jwith parents were sources of difficulty. Some principals were 
bothered by the research component of the project, including philosophical 
disagreements with DEA. and scheduling of the assessments. Three principals 
mentioned that more naoney for materials was needed; two felt another adult in 
the classroom would be helpful. 

Overall, the principals appeared pleased with- the program. It is clear 
'that they saw it (and felt the parents saw it) primarily as an opportunity to^ 
provide five-year-olds with an all-day program which would ^acquaint them with 
first-grade material. They did not hope to be able to promote all or even 
most ofs^he children to second gT^de. They were pleased with the projgram in 
that it provided appropriate expe.xeiices for their five-year-olds. They were 
aissatisfiedxi.n3ofar as it began after the beginning of school and involved 
some lack of coniaunication with the central bf fice. It is safe to assume that 
these problems wete primarily due to the newness and experimental nature of 
program and could be overcome were the early admission classrooms to continue 
beyond the planned two years. ^ . 

B. Teachers 

The ten teachers who participated in the program were asked many of the 
same questions asked the principals. Eight of the ten had originally wanted 
to work in the program in their school. The foremost reason for wanting to do 
so was that working in the program would be a good experience (four teachers) 
and a personal challenge (three teachers). Of the two teachers who did not 
want to work in the program, one felt the program was against her personal 
philosophy; and the other thought theire was not a defined program. (See Table 
37 for tabulations on this item and some of the other items discussed in this 
section.) 

The teachers were somewhat similar to the principals in their expectations 
for promotion to Grade 2. Most (N«6) thought no more than a few children 
would be promoted. Two teachers, both from Plan I schools thought that all 
would be promoted. Two teachers felt no children would be promoted to second 
grade. One was from the school where the principal felt the same^ay (no 
children were promoted to second grade from that school). The other teacher 
was new to the school and felt she had no basis on which to form an opinion. 
Over the course of the year, f our of tbe ten teachers . changed th^ir opinion 
about the number of children to be promoted to Grade 2. Two teachers felt the 
proportion would be higher than their original expectations; two felt it would 
be less. . / ' . . fx/ 

When asked what kind of progr^ they felt parents wanted, six of the ten 
stated that parents wanted a K-1/ program with a Grade 1 curriculum. Most of 
the teachers (N«7) felt . parents did not want their children promoted to 
Grade 2. Tyo of the three otl(ers were teachers in Plan I schools. Most^of 
the teachers (N«6) also felt^that parents did not change their opinion over 
the course 'of the yearv^ The issue of promoting students to Grade 2 did not 
generally create probl^/for the teachers. The three teachera who did 
experience problems lisj:4d 'several sources including parental pressure, 
self-doubt about the decisions , and thie emphasis' placed on promotion to Grade 
2 by the program. / 



TABLE 37 
Results of Teacher Interviews 



When the early admission program was first proposed or discussed, did you work 
m the program at your school? ' 

Yes 8 

No 2 

What proportion of the pupils in the early admission program did you 
origy.nally belxeve would be promoted to Grade 2 at the end of the year^ 

All of them 2 . . > " 

Most of them ? 1 

Only a few ^ 

None ^ ' 2 

Have you, changed your opinion about promotion of the early admission pupils to 
Grade 2 since the beginning of the year? 

Yes 4 

No 6 

What kind of program do you believe most of the parents who enrolled their 
child m the early admission program wanted? w 
An all-day kindergarten ^6 
A K-1 program in which the Grade 1 
. curriculum was offered ; 1 

A re^lar Grade 1 program in a 

normal ISrade 1 classroom ^ 1 
pther 1 

Do you believe that most parents wanted their child to be promoted to Grade 2 
at the time they enrolled the child in the program? r 

Yes . ■ 3 . ■ ■ 

Do you believe' there haniiSr:s-change~in_the_attitude of parents towards 
promotion to Grade 2 over the year? — - 

■ Yea ■ 3-- 

' No 6 

Has the question of' promoting ear ijr admission pupils to Grade 2 created any 
problems for you? 

Yes 3 
• No 7 

Have you encountered any broad ^ general teaching problems in working with the 
program ^ this ye^f? 

Yes . • 0 ■ , 

No \ 9 o 

No Response 1 

Have you encountered any teaching problems in working with pupils of^this age? 
Yes ■ 3 , 

No 7 ' 



The teachers had many comments to make about thp, strengths and wc^aknesses 
of the program and the changes they would like to see made. The teachers were 
particularly pleased with the all-day nature of the program. They felt it 
provided them ah opportunity to better meet the needs of individual children 
with each child working at his or her own pace. One teacher stated th^, 
program had made her, evaluate what individual children were ready for rather 
than making them meet a set curriculum. Teachers also felt the support they 
received from parents and principals had been a strength of the program, 

. ' 'o 

Wieaknesses in the program included the heed for an aide, the need for more 
money for materials, and the need for a set of specific objectives for the 
program. Teachers also felt the late start-up at the beginning of the year 
was a problem. One teacher felt the parents should be counseled at the 
beginning of the summer. However, another thought the children should attend 
school for a month before a decision is made. Planning time was another issue 
the teachers disagreed on. N^Some felt the provision of planning time was a 
strength of the program; others felt there wasn' t enough of it, and so it was 
a weakness. \ t» 

Teachers were unanimous in stating they had np teaching problems with the 
program. Seven teacherd also felt that they had had no problems with the 
'children. Those who did were mostly bothered by the' varying maturity levels 

of the children. One teacher felt , the children were tired. „ • 

if . " ■ ' . ' 

Z ^® teachers like the principals were generally pleased with the program. 
"A super program," one teacher labelled it. ' The teachers enjoyed 
participating in it because it provided them a full day to work with the 
children and also allowed ^ them to meet and , st^are ideas v^th other telachers. 
Their responses'" and. comments showed that on the issue of preparing childi'en 
for Grade 2, the teachers' opinions ranged from staunch opposition through 
some reservation all the way to supportive. They generally ^felt only a few 
select children would be ready for promotion to Grade 2, but the opportunity 
to expose all their children to more experiences than are usually provided in 
a regular kindergarten program was a welcome one. 



Appendix A 
Bescriptibn of Measures 



Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integrative (Ml) 
Metrbpolitan Readiness Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Early Childhood Checklist 
V Teacher Rating Scale 

Rank Ordering 
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APPENDIX A 
INSTRUlffiNTS 



I. SCREENING INSTRUMENTS ^ 

Developme ntal Teat of Visual-Motor Integration (VMI) . ^The VMI was 
selected as a possible screening instrument because of the relationship 
between visual-motor devalopment and cognitive development* The tetft consists 
of 4 series of geometric forms which the pupil copies free-hand with pencil 
and bl&nk paper. The portion of the test which is administered to children 
between 2-8 years of. age includes 15 figures which range in difficulty from 
single vertical and horizontal lines to touching and/or int'ertwined forms. 

The raw iscore ia the number of forms correctly reproduced up to thr^e 
consecutive failures. The maximum raw score for childresn aged 2-8 years is 
15. The VZil was administered or^ly to EA students. 

Metropol itan Readiness Test: . This test is designed tcf measure skills 
essential to beginning reading and mathematics. It is made up. of four 
subtests; Auditory .'(29), Visual ( 26 ), Language (18), and Quantitative (24). 
The numbers in parentheses indicate the maximum^ score on each subtest. The 
total score is the sum of the four subtests, with a perfect score being 97. 

The test IS multiple choice. Instructions and items are read to pupils. 
Most il;ems and answer choices are: p^ though some include letters and^ 

numbers.^ The -test iBdwigned/foi: group admi^s^ Form P of 

the Metropolitan Readiness Test was : admtinistered to the EA students ahd the 
comparison first grader;^. Level II . is designed for use at ' the end of. 
kindergarten and the begi^ining of Grade 1. 

!!• End-of-Year Achievement Measures \ 

Metropol itan Achievement -Test v The Metropolitan Achievement Tests are 
desigi^d to provide data about the student achievement in skill and content 
areas. Three : of the five subtests from the Survey battery were Administered^ 
Those three subtests ^^^^1^^^ their maiximum scores were Reading (55) i Language 
:(40), i^and Mathemati^ An overall perfect score on the: three Varts of 

the te&t administered was IS. V 

_ Like^ the Metropolitan Readiness, the Metropolitan Achievements. Tests are 
muitiple-choxce and deaiigned for group admihistration. Each student'' reads the ^ 
items ^nd coi^lates the tests within a given: time limit. Primary 1, Form>JS 
yas administered to. the EA students ahd the comparison first grade students. 

; Ear ly. Childhood Checklist . Ilie Early Childhood CheckUst was developed by 
the early ^admission and first grade teachers whose classes were involved in 
the -evaluation. " ■' 

/ v'**^ ^^^^ of a list of behaviors. The teacher was to 

indicate whether or not the student could do each behavior desci^ibed. Tlie 
Checklist assessed mastery in six vareass Language Arts j Math^ Scieiice, Social 
Studies , Work Habits, arid General . Sociali Language Arts, Math, Science, and 
Social Studies were summed to give an' AcadMic Total (perfect score » 44)=. 
Work Habits plus General Social gave, a Social Totail (perfect score » 12). 



The Checklist was designed to provide early j^dmission .teachers with a 
standard of first grade achievement to assist them in ''making recommendations 
for promotions/ to second grade. The 25th . percentile for each school's first 
^ grade was deter^^dned, and all EA children in* that school who scored above it? 
cutoff point were to be seriously considered for promotion to second grade. 
The Checklists were completed only in the Pl^n II schools. 

Teacher Rating Scale . The Rating Scale is a short, gross level estimate 
of the child^s abilities in Reading/Language Arts, Arithmetic, General 
Academic Skills, and Social-Emotionkl Behavior. The teachers were asked to 
rate the child's .grade level performance in each area using the following 
scale: / ^ 

Kindergarten 

Beginning Grade 1 . . 
Midyear Grade 1 . . . . 
End Year Grade 1..", 
Beginning Grade 2 • . 
MidYear Grade 2. . . . 
End Year Grade 2... 
Above Grade 2. 

A rating scale was completed for each early admission child but not for the 
first graders. 

Rank Order ing .s Each teacher rank ordered her early admission students 
from most able to be promoted to Grade 2 to least able to be promoted to that 
grade level. 



.2 
3 
.4 
5 
.6 
7 
8 
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Mean Scores for Fl'an II Schools 



Developmental test of Visual Motor integration CVMI) 
Metropolitan Readiness Test (Total ScoreV 
Teacher Jlatings 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 1 
Early Childhood Checklist 
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TABLE B.l 
Mean VMI Scores by Schoo. 



Early Admis 



Plan I 



Total 



10.9 (N i, 



Plan II 

Cashell 

Stedwick 

Takoma Park 

Twinbrook 

Whetstone 

Wyngate 



10.0 
10.9 
10.2 
9.3 
9.7 
10.6 



(Na22) 
(N-21) 
(N«24) 
(N"2i; 
(N«20) 
(N=27) 



Total CN=134> 



lOTAL 



10.1 (N=i34) 

10.2 (I?=151) 



NOTE: The VMI was not administered^ to first graders. 
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TABLE B.2 

Mean Scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test (Total Score) by School 



— — Schools Early Admimion Grade 1 Comparison 

Plan I 

Total '62.5 (N=17) 66.7 (N=44) 

Plan II 

Cashell 67.4 (N=22; 83.1 (N="21) 

Stedwick 58.1 (N=-2a; 79.3 (N='25) 

Takoma Park 54.6 (n=23) 68.2 (N=20) 

Twinbrook 48.4 (N=21) 62.1 (N=»23; " 

Whetstone 55.5 (N'»20) 74^5 (N="19) 

Wyngate 57.8 (N=26) 78.6 (N=25) 

■ * 

Total , 57.1 (N=i33) 74.4 (N=133) 

TOTiU. ° ^ .57.7 (N=150) 72.5 (N=177) " 



TABLE B,3 
Mean Teacher Ratings by School 



Schools 



Reading 



Arithmetic 



General 
Academic 



Plan I 



Social- 
Emotional 
Behavior 



Total (N-^IS) 


3.7 


3.4 


3.5 


2.8 


Plan 11 










Cashell (N-22) 


3;o 


3.1 , 


2.7 


1.3 


Stedwick CN»21) " 


2.7 


2.5' 


2.6 


2.6 


Takpma Park CN=24) 


2.8 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


Twinbrook {U"!!) 


2.7 


3.6 


3.2 


3.0 


^ Whetstone CN«»20) 


2.4 


3.6 


2.2 


2.1 


Wyngate CN-26) 


3.3 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


Total CN»135) 


2.8 


3.0 


2.7 


2.3 


TOTAL tN»153) ' . 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


2.4 



NOTE: Ratings were available on only the EA students. 
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'TABLE B.4 



Mean Scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement T^est (Total Score) by School 



Schools 



Plan I 



Early Admission 



Grade 1 Comt)arison 



Total 



Plan II 

V Cashell 
Stedwick 
Takoma Psrk 
Tvirbrook 
Whetstone 
Wyngate 

Total 

TOTAL 



78.2 


(N-18) 


80.6 


(N-41) 


76.5 


(H=22) 


100.3 


(N«21) 


69.0 


(N«21) 


95.6 


(N«25) 


59.3 


(N=23) 


72.4 


(N"22) 


65.4^ 


(N-20i 


72.9 


U»24) 


60.4 


(N-i7) 


107.8 


CN-17) 


82.3 


(N=26) 


98.6 


(N-25) 


69.6 


(N-129) 


90.6 


(N-134) 


70.6 . 


(N-147) 


88.2 


(N-175) 
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TABLE B.5 



Schools 



Plan II 



Mean Scores on Early Childhood 
Checklist (Grand Totals) by School 



Early Admission 



Grade 1 Comparison 



• 



Cashell 


35.2 


(N-22) 


54.6 


(N»21) 


Stedwick 


41.4 


(N-21) 


49.1 


(N-25)' 


Takoma Park 


31.2 


(N-24) 


43.4 


(N-22) 


Twinbrook 


43.2 


(N-22) 


52.4 


(N-24) 


Whetstone 


33.3 


(N=20) 


47.0 


(N-19) 


Wyngate 


52.1 


CN-25). 


54.9 


(N-25) 


Total 


39.6 


(N-134) ■ 


50.3 


(N-136) 



B-5. 
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